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THE HEAD, THE. THE FEET. 

_ OSIUM OF PRACTICAL HOUSEHOLD PAPERS IN THRE 
Divisions. 
‘*_Lap—in Six SubdivisionsThe Eyes, the Ears, the Hair, the Teeth, 

the Nose, the Complexion. Hanx5S—in Four Subdivisions—Their 

Uses and Abuses, Their General Care and Keep, Treatment of the Finger 

Nails, Hand Fgrt—in Two Subdivisions—Foot Service 
and Foot Wear. 

XI.—¢ “OES, STOCKINGS, AND RUBBERS. 

sevageae HE stocking is entitled to more than 

a passing notice, since its relation 

to the foot and the shoe is so inti- 

mate, and.so much of the comfort 

of the former and the satisfaction 

of the latter depend upon it. The 

fit of the stocking must be perfect, 

if that of the shoe is t’ "2 tolerable ; 

while nothing is more discomforting 

to a person of sensitive nerves than 

a feeling of wrinkled slouchiness 

about the toes, under the heel, or in 

the hollow of the foot. A great deal depends 

upon properly changing the stockings, both as to 

their comfort, and the wear which may be ex- 

pected from them. No stocking should be worn for more 

than a day or two without washing, even on the best of feet; 

while in all other cases a daily change should be insisted 

upon. They are then easily cleansed, the proverbial “stitch in 

time”’ can be taken when it will save the greatest number 

of nines, and at least “wice the wear may be looked for which 

will be possible if they are worn till the fibres, dampened by 

absorption, are ground ruthlessly into irrecoverable lint. 

There is-a luxury, positive and grateful, in clothing the feet 

each morning with shoes and stockiugs that are clean, dry 

and perfectly fitted, and the faithful members respond with 

an exhilarating vigor which is too pleasing to be remanded to 

special and rare occasions. 

As to the quality and material of the stocking to be worn, so 
much must necesSarily depend upon the current fashion,-the 
physical temperament of the person, and the occupation, 
that common sense and an appreciation of the needs of each 
individual must be the only adequate criterion. But in gen- 
eral the principles which have been urged in regard to shoes 
apply with equal force here. The foot should be kept warm 
and comfortable—this in all cases is the first requisite. Stock- 
ings which do not meet this demand are to be discarded, and 
those selected which have the proper qualities. If a worsted 
or a woolen stocking is more comfortable and satisfactory, 
let it be worn; but to many people a firm, well-made cotton 
article is by far the most satisfactory. This is especially the 
case with people employed in-doors, whose feet would be very 
uncomfortable if clad in wool. Perspiration, even in very 
moderate degree, will dampen the stockings to a point where 
exposure to the outer and cooler air will insure a chill, re- 


sulting in colds, with all their attendant evils. Let it again be 
repeated that 1 cotton stocking can be thick, firm and warm, 
as well as the .everse; while worsted and woolen, if care be 
taken in the selection, may be light, soft and cool, provided 
the right material is used. 

In color, nearly everything is worn, except white—the latter, 
indeed, is worn, though it is held by most people to be out of 
taste (as well as out of fashion). It is, infact, a maxim among 
shoe dealers that a woman wearing a white stocking will want 
a cheap shoe; while black stockings and the best grade of 
shoes are naturally associated. Black is indeed the fashion- 
able color at this time, to an unusual degree, but it is regarded 
with distrust by some purchasers on, account of the liability, 
real or supposed, of fading. It is claimed by those who 
should know that the original washing may be so done as to 
prevent much of the fading. The formula is thus given: 
“Both cotton and woolen should always be washed before 
they are worn. Lay them all night to soak in cold water. 
Wash them next day by themselves in two waters, warm, but 
not hot, the soap being previously rubbed into the water so as 
to form a lather before the stockings are put in, and mixing 
with the first water a tablespoonful of gall. Then rinse them, 
first in lukewarm water, until the dye ceases to come out and 
the last water is colorless. Stretch them, and hang them out 
immediately in the air to dry as fast as possible.” 

There are certain feet that require much lighter dressing 
than the majority, to guard against undue heat, often accom- 
panied with swelling and excruciating pain. In fact, they re- 
quire a liberal ventilation, such as may be secured in fullest 
measure by the use of light stockings and low, roomy shoes. 
The latter not being at all times admissible, their place may 
be most nearly supplied by the cloth-top gaiters, which, while 
once fashionable of and for themselves, are now in demand 
principally for service of this kind. If properly made, 
they are very easy and comfortable for almost any variety of 
tender feet. So far as remedial treatment is concerned, a 
similarity is indicated for nearly all cases, whether from 
natural tenderness, frost-bites, chilblains or excessive perspira- 
tion. Generous and systematc bathing is the foundation of 
all success. An astringent is often necessary, and nothing 
is more satisfactory in this direction than alum. Bathing or 
immersing the feet in warm water in which powdered alum has 
been freely dissolved is highly recommended for tenderness, 
where there is no abrasion of the skin. In other cases, cold 
cream, glycerine diluted with twice its bulk of water, or vase- 
line may be advantageously employed ; especially would this 
be the case with swollen and inflamed joints, due to external 
causes. 

These “external causes” are usually ill-fitting shoes, either 
too large, too small, or misshapen. A great many ladies 
have a blind devotion to “the number” of their shoes which 
carries them heroically through a course of self-torture—if 
there is any heroism in such an infliction. From a No.3 toa 
No. 4, is but one-third of an inch ; from 3% to 4, but one-sixth 
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of an inch—a difference which not one eye in a thousand 
could detect unless the two sizes were so placed in contact as 
to show it expressly. Yet among the things which a fashion- 
able young lady will never—no, never—do, is to cross this line. 
A shoe which was 3% (if sucha size were possible) might 
be tolerated, but mo¢a 4. This reluctance is sometimes made 
the subject of deception, which the victims never discover; 
the exoneration being that the end justifies the means. To 
illustrate this, let us suppose a shoe dealer vainly struggling 
over a shoe at least half a size too small for the foot which it 
is intended to clothe. He has a line of goods adapted to 
just such cases, and a shoe is produced. “Just the same 
size,” he explains, in an off-hand way, “but a little freer fit- 
ting!” Yes, it is the same size, sure enough, for there are 
the figures ; but those figures were not put on the shoe at the 
point of manufacture, nor would it do to verify tygm by the size- 
stick. In fact the shoes are just half a size larger than is in- 
dicated by the figures ; but the little ruse of the merchant has 
done its work—has accomplished several things. It has given 
physical comfort to a customer, while flattering her vanity, 
and has secured her future custom, since she can nowhere 
else find a shoe of that size which she can possibly wear—un- 
less the same tactics are pursued. Or, it may be that the 
same end has been reached by having an unnumbered shoe, 
which, deftly applied to a “prepared” size-stick, has given the 
same result. 

The present habit of walking, which is increasingly popular 
among American ladies, tends to the cultivation of sensible 
ideas regarding foot-wear. For this reason, as well as for its 
own benefits, constitutional and special, it is to be hoped that 
the custom may continue popular for many years tocome. For 
this exercise, especially where hills or mountains are to be in- 
cluded in the trip, there is but one class of shoes that will at all 
meet the requirements. They must be strong and serviceable, 
else they are liable to give way en route, to the consternation of 
the wearer; they must be entirely comfortable, fitting the feet 
well to avoid chafing and soreness on the one hand, but not 
so closely as to prevent the free play of the muscles, causing 
pain and swelling. The heel must be low, firm, and somewhat 
broad, to insure security of footing, since a high, narrow 
heel would be almost sure to result in a wrenched ankle, at 
least, before the trip was over. These shoes are generally 
made of calf-skin, straight goat or dongola kid, very generally 
with patent-leather tips by way of ornament, though some- 
times fancy combinations of leather and cloth are brought 
forward for those who require something different from the 
general pattern. Cork soles are sometimes in demand, more 
especially when there is a liability to dampness and by those 
who object to wearing rubbers, cork being impervious to 
water, light upon the foot, and valuable as a non-conductor. 
With the experience which adults thus obtain, the deduction 
ought to be plain that for children, whose feet are still tender, 
while they are in use so large a portion of the time, it is of 
the utmost importance that the shoes should be of correct 
form and fit. 

In connection with walking, it may be interesting to note 
that one of the latest fashionable fads, that of top boots for 
ladies’ wear, does not relate to walking at all, the dainty pro- 
ductions being more especially intended for driving and sim- 
ilar positions, where the artistic tops may properly be exposed 
to the casual glance of admirers. The fashion is of Spanish 
origin, making its way thence into France, and by natural prog- 
ress to this country. These boots are light in weight, some 
having high heels and others low, while a variety of leather 
is employed, the more popular being of patent-leather, though 
many are made of morocco, with kid-toes, the latter often 
highly decorated with colored silk designs in tasteful or fan- 
tastic patterns. 


Attention has already been given to the matter of oiling 
foot-wear, for the purposes of rendering the leather softer 
and more pliable, fitting the foot more perfectly, doing away 
with the liability to crack and break, especially after having 
been wet, and as well fortifying the shoe against the attacks 
of dampness in its varied forms. This matter may be referred 
to again in this connection on account of another advantage 
which it possesses—that of avoiding to a considerable extent 
the use of patent “ dressings,” with which the market abounds, 
and still have the pedal extremities properly clothed, with 
presentable coverings. Many of these dressings—especially 
those of the cheaper class—are ruinous to the leather, though 
the fact may not be generally suspected; some destructive 
application is doubtless often the explanation of defects which 
are mistakenly charged to the leather, to the maker, or the 
dealer—all of whom are innocent. In most cases a pure.oil 
or glycerine will restore the appearance of the shoe, if neatly 
applied, and may, of course, be used without danger. The 
russet or tan-colored shoes which have lately become popular 
are in some respects exceptional in the methods of treatment. 
A dressing which restores the polish and color where it has 
been worn off them is in the market, but it should be under- 
stood that its application does not obviate the necessity for 
keeping them clean and in good condition—no dressing does 
more than to renew the finish of a shoe, and does not clean 
it. The prosaic blacking-brush, which forms part of every 
male traveler’s complete outfit, has virtues of its own, since 
no one thinks of attempting to black a boot or shoe till it has 
at least been made as clean as.possible by use of the brush. 

Speaking of this matter of blacking shoes, not all readers 
of Goop HousEKEEPING may know that a machine for doing 
this work has been invented, and is in use, at least in New 
York. In the not distant future we may hear the wail of the 
industrious boot-black, who has been driven from his loved 
employment by the introduction of “ labor-saving machinery.” 
The machines are described as nickel-plated, about two feet 
square, and in a Sixth avenue barber-shop a row of them oc- 
cupies the boot stand. The foot is placed in an opening, and 
rests upon an ironstand. Steam furnishes the motive power, 
putting in operation a set of stiff, revolving brushes hung on 
cylinders like those popular in hair-dressing 20 years ago. 
Doubtless the relations of the two inventions were closer than 
mere similarity of principle. The first operation consisted 


.simply in brushing off the dust and mud, which disappeared in 
a hurry. The foot was then extricated, the blacking was 
applied by hand in the old way, and the foot was placed in a 
second machine, similar to the first, where a second set of 
brushes, in less than a minute, gave the shoes a shine which 
proved perfect and durable. 


It isnot infrequently a problem of what to wear on the feet in 


wet weather, which is very destructive to fine goods if worn 
in the usual manner. And it very often happens that such is 
the case, the most provident people being at times caught 
without rubbers, at some point where it is impossible to ob- 
tain them, so that they are obliged to expose their feet to 
the drenching rains, and frequently to walk long distances in 
the water-soaked shoes. Such:a walk in a thoroughly soaked 
shoe causes it irreparable injury. The straining motions 
of the foot in this soft mass cause damage that could never 
be possible in the same shoe when dry. Even the soles of 
shoes worn much in the wet, especially of the poorer grades 
have their usefulness materially impaired. Yet there are 
many people who do not and will not wear rubbers, even 
though obliged to be out in all weathers. The question with 
them is, in the first place, one of health. “Six years ago,” 
said a representative man, “I wore rubbers even in a summer 
rain, but to-day I won’t wear them, even in such wet weather 
as we have had of late. The overshoe is cumbersome. If 
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one goes within doors and waits for even ten minutes without 
taking off the rubber shoe the effect will be unpleasant. He 
may not have a headache that night, but if for a number of 
days the leather shoe is covered with the impervious rubbers, 
for a length of time, the chances are nine out of ten that one 
will get to feeling dull and have a sick headache. Besides, if 
the overshoe gets cut, or cracks while in use, it is apt to get 
full of water or slush and subject the shoe to such a soaking 
that the leather will be ruined or the wearer will have wet 
feet.” The method of this man was to have three pairs of 
heavy-soled shoes, with soft, durable uppers, carefully oiled 
when new, and once a month afterward. These shoes were 
worn alternately; when it rained, the thick, firm leather re- 
pelled the water almost as well as rubber, and the wearer had 
sense enough to avoid puddles, slush and mud where possible. 
He had no wet feet, no colds,no headaches and no inter- 
ference by the rubbers with the circulation of the blood in the 
feet—and incidentally in the entire system. Rubber boots 
should of course be worn as little as possible. Nothing equals 
them for causing soreness of the feet, and while they may save 
the feet from complete soaking in some instances, their con- 
tinuous use insures conditions which are far from wise or 
healthful. Perspiration is stimulated by the rubber, but it is 
also accumulated and held in stockings, underwear, and the 
lining of the boots, till the condition of the wearer is one to 
be deplored, being neither wholesome, cleanly nor comfort- 
able. 

From the necessities of the case, women must guard against 
wet weather and muddy streets somewhat differently from the 
other sex, having skirts which require consideration, while the 
element of “ prettiness ” must never be overlooked. Some of 
the New York women who are honest in their study of physical 
culture, and who, health permitting, get a regular amount of 
outdoor exercise in all sorts of weather, have adopted the 
low English shoe, made on a broad last, with a flat heel and 
cork sole, with which leather spatter-dashers are worn. The 
shoe is admitted to be the king of shoes, and is a favorite with 
the people and royalty of England. As the cost is moderate, 
women who study the fitness of things have two pairs on 
hand—a light weight straight goat for dry weather, and a calf- 
skin, with cork soles, for storms, to fight which the leather is 
dressed with oil. Over the shoe, the legging buttons like a 
glove, fitting close about the ankle, and reaching to the knees. 
Being lined, the spatter-dashers are a comfort as well as a pro- 
tector, and no amount of mud-splashing or swishing of wet 
skirts can inconvenience the pedestrienne. The leather 
usually selected is fine French calf or kangaroo, for which 
an oil dressing is used. Made to order, the “spats” range 
from $5 to $7, and a pair will last -a life-time of rain and 
storms. 

There is one method of using rubber for the protection of 
the feet from dampness which seems to be without objection, 
and has lately been applied very acceptably to walking shoes. 
It consists of the insertion of a single layer of pure rubber 
gum between the outer and inner soles, affording ample pro- 
tection against moisture from that direction. It is imper- 
ceptible in weight or bulk, does not heat the foot or cause it 
to perspire, and is of slight expense. While we are in the 
domain of rubbers, it may be well to give the recipe fora 
cement for India rubber, by the use of which a worn spot in 
the overshoes or any rubber article may be repaired without 
expense or trouble. To make a small quantity, purchase five 
cents’ worth of red rubber from some dealer in dentists’ sup- 
plies. Cut it into bits, put it into a bottle and cover it with 
chloroform, by which it will be dissolved. It should be ap- 
plied with a brush like a mucilage brush. Do not leave the 
bottle uncorked for an instant, except while removing the 
brush, and apply the cement as rapidly as possible, or it will 


harden. Where there is a large hole, a piece of “rubber 
dam,” which may also be purchased from a dealer in dentists’ 
supplies or a druggist, may be useful. Cut out a piece of this 
of suitable size, fasten it over the hole with a few stitches 
and brush over the rubber with the cement. 

—A Student of Human Strength and Weakness. 
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GRANDMA'S PLAY. 


Dear grandma had told every story, 
That in her long life she had known, 

To the restless, ‘‘ we bit ”’ maiden, 
Whose syllabled name was her own. 


E-liz-a-beth, fully and clearly, 

Not “ Lizzie,”’ nor “ Bessie,”’ nor “ Bess,” 
Though sometimes, in frolicsome humor, 

We styled them the “ greater ’’ and “ less.” 


“ Now, grandma, I want you to ’muse me,”’ 
Said Elizabeth, maiden small, 

And straightway she brought in her dollies— 
There were five of them in all ; 


And on grandmamma’s lap she laid them— 
Dorothea, and Roxy, and John, 

Alice, Maud, and Victoria Adelaide— 
Down with measles, every one! 


Then grandmamma played she was doctor, 
And Elizabeth was the nurse ; 

And with this and with that they dosed them, 
But the dollies grew worse and worse ! 


Such nursing and tending, before them 
No doliies had ever received, 

And over their limp little figures 
The nurse and the doctor hung, grieved, 


Till Elizabeth, watching intently, 

Some sign of * conv’escence ”’ did spy, 
(A big word used by her mainma 

One day when the maiden was by.) 


Then the doctor praised the nurse’s care, 
And the nurse praised the doctor’s skill ; 
The two Elizabeths lifted the dolls, 
And threw away powder and pill. 


Princesses Alice and Adelaide, © 
In their royal robes were dressed, 

While humble Roxy and Dorothea 
Were arrayed in their very best. 


John, who was only a “ horrid boy,” 
And had but a leg and an arm, 
Was gently.wrapped in his velvet cloak, 
To protect him from further harm. 
Sleepy, and smiling, and free from care, 
To her dainty crib, with pillows white, 
Went the little maid with her dollies, five, 
And the two Elizabeths kissed good-night. 
—Mrs. C. H. N. Thomas. 


Original in Goop HouSsEKEEPING. 
TAPIOOA. 

The manioc or cassava is a native of South America, but it 
has been successfully introduced, for cultivation, into Africa 
and other tropical countries. It isa bushy shrub, six to ten feet 
high, with large leaves near the ends of the branches. The 
articles prepared for commerce come from the roots or tubers, 
which are large and like turnips, but frequently weighing as 
high as 30 pounds. They contain a milky juice, rich in starch, 
but also rich in hydrocyanic acid, which makes the juice—in 
its natural state—a very deadly poison. The acid is driven out 
by heat and the remainder of the juice is extracted by boiling. 
The grated root makes what is known in the tropics as cas- 
sava or cassava bread, and is used for food. The starch, ex- 
tracted, is exported as Brazilian arrow-root, and tapioca is 
made from it by a heating process which bursts the starch 
granules and causes some chemical changes. 
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A HALLOWEEN PARTY. 


AN OCCASION PLEASANTLY REMEMBERED. 


ef, UCH lots of good times, and I not in 

4 , em!” So sighed, you remember, 

Gloriana McQuirk, in “ Hitherto.” 

And that is the plaint too often in 

the heart, if not on the lips, of young 

people in the country, as they think 

wistfully of city life; sometimes, may 

be, in the mind of the older folk, 

too. But in this world, we have often 

to make our own good times. At 

least, if we do not carry good cheer, 

and the willingness to impart it, 

we shall not be likely to find it 

wherever we go ortarry. “The joy of the spirit indicates its 

strength.” The boon of contentment, the ability of con- 

ferring happiness, even in small ways, is one of the best of 

endowments. There is real wisdom in the words of Miss 

Jewett, in “ Betty Leicester.” “One may often give pleasure 

without knowing it, if one does pleasant things.” I do not 

see why we should not be as appreciative of our opportunities 

for pleasure, and as eager to improve them, as of our oppor- 

tunities for usefulness, as we call it. Certainly we never 

know how closely the two may be related, nor do we realize, 
till afterward, how often they are identical. 

It is always a mistake to let our cares, and the work of our 
busy hours, overshadow too heavily the freer, happier times 
of which most lives have ashare. We ought to be the readier 
to let in and treasure up the sunshine for the dull times. And 
so the long evenings, and the longer leisure which autumn 
and winter bring to farmer-folk, ought not to be slighted. 

A Halloween party is a pleasant variation from the usual 
autumn merry-makings in the country. The farm-house 
kitchen is the fittest place—if of the old-fashioned, roomy 
sort—to try all the charms which tradition makes so potent 
on the night of the 31st of October. The company may be as 
numerous or as exclusive as one likes. Even a tiny “goose 
party” would be delightful. But most young people would 
prefer to have more and be merrier. The only condition 
necessary is that the rooms shall not be crowded. There 
should be spare room enough to try and to witness the various 
charms. Twenty or 30 young men and women, in equal num- 
bers, make a goodly company for the purpose. An old- 
fashioned fire-place affords the fittest center for the evening’s 
games, but one can do very well without such a rallying-place. 

I remember well one happy Halloween, and the merry com- 
pany who celebrated it with us. There were hardly more 
than 25 of us, all told, and there was no “hearth-fire’s ruddy 
glow” to shine on us from behind polished andirons—only 
prosaic stoves! Nor did we attempt any eerie, nerve-trying 
tricks. But we had many charms to try, some pretty, some 
odd, all merry; some new, some old, some adapted. 

First, I believe, to break the ice, my sister suspended an 
apple in the doorway, by a twisted string, and the most dig- 
nified gentleman in the company was summoned to taste it. 
This may seem an easy matter, but one cannot imagine, till 
it has been tried or witnessed, the infinite difficulty of getting 
a bite. Neither apple nor string is to be touched with the hand. 
Some of us “bobbed” for apples, also, in a tub of water. 

Then to begin with, there were set out the traditional 
“three bowls,” or saucers, for the latter are more convenient, 
one containing water, one milk, the other empty. Each 
maiden is sent to them blindfolded. If she dips her fingers 
in the water, it signifies that she will marry a bachelor; if in 
the milk, a widower; while to touch the empty saucer means 
perpetual maidenhood. Of course the guests are all watch- 


ing, and, as each takes her turn, the order of the dishes must 
be changed that the one trying the charm may not know how 
they are arranged. 

The most exciting thing we tried was “the ghostly fire.” 
A little salt and some alcohol, with a handful of raisins, were 
put into a shallow dish, which was set on a stand in the center 
of a room from which the lights had been taken away. The 
alcohol was touched with a match, and blazed up in lurid bu: 
quite harmless flame. Then first the young ladies, by them- 
selves, and afterward the gentlemen, filed out and gathered 
round the table, intent, each one, on securing a raisin before 
the fire went out, and without burning the fingers. Such a 
“ghostly” reflection, indeed, the flickering flames threw on 
the eager faces! It would have been awesome but for the fun 
of it, though it was very weird and interesting. 

There are many other charms that may be tried. But it 
seems better mot to choose any that will frighten even the 
most timid. Besides, one wants a little time between whiles. 
And it is well to keep one of the best for the last; the better, 
if the guests do not know its nature. 

We had laid our plans beforehand, and after our home- 
made candies, with fruit, had been passed, and the guests 
were thinking of leaving, we had what we thought the pret- 
tiest of all, the entrance of a real “fairy god-mother;” for 
such, indeed, a dark-eyed maiden, with her powdered hair, 
her high-heeled shoes, and her antique velvet gown, seemed 
to be. as she appeared to the waiting company. She made a 
graceful little speech, then, from the tiny basket she carried, 
began to dispense her favors, in the shape of folded slips of 
paper, each of which, when scanned, announced to the re- 
cipient his or her fate for the year tocome. On some was 
written “Wealth,” or “Peace,” or “Success.” On some, 
“Many friends,” “ Happiness,” or “Love.” One or two 
were blank. 

Our Sybil had a fitting word to say, as she gave each—there 
were just enough to go around—and we felt very much as if 
we had indeed been told something of our destiny for the 
months to come, as we unfolded the magic slips and read 
their legend. But the fates were all propitious, and, save for 
a blank or two, we had only rose-colored dreams to end our 


Halloween. 
—Olive E. Dana. 
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FAOTS WORTH KNOWING. 

Egg stains can be removed by rubbing them with common 
table salt. 

To keep flies off gilt frames, boil three or four onions in a 
pint of water, then apply with a soft brush to the frames. 

When whalebones have become bent, they may be used 
again by first soaking them in tepid water for a few hours, 
and then drying them. 

Lamp-wicks must be changed often to insure good light, as 
they will soon become clogged, and the oil does not pass 
through them freely. A clear flame will be certain if the 
wicks are soaked in vinegar 24 hours before using. 

When washing windows, looking-glasses, etc., be sure to 
put a little ammonia in the water. This will save labor, and 
clean them much more effectively, giving as well a much finer 
polish. For general cleaning, ammonia in the water will re- 
move dirt, smoke, grease, etc., much better than anything else. 

Do not wash combs unless absolutely necessary. Water 
will make the teeth split and the comb rough. Small brushes, 
which are made for the purpose of cleaning combs, are easily 
obtained at little expense, and with one of these the comb 
may be thoroughly cleansed, wiping well and following with 
a soft cloth afterwards. 

—Mrs. G. B. 
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DEOORATIVE FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 


INEXPENSIVE DRAPERIES—LINEN—HAMMOCK AND SOFA PILLOWS—DECO- 
RATING OLD FuRNITURE—BAGS FOR USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL 
Purposkgs— PAPER FLOWERS—ROYAL BATTENBERG LACE— LINEN 
CrocHETED LAcE—WaAx FLowEeRS—CLAY MoDELING—DrawNn WorRK— 
DECORATIVE PAINTING. 


VI.-SUNDRIES FOR HOME AND TRAVEL. 

N these days, when a trip across the Atlantic has become 
| almost as every-day an occurrence as a visit to any noted 
summer resort on this side of the ocean, it may not be 
amiss to speak of some of the little conveniences which 
make such a difference in the comfort of a trip if the traveler 
is not provided with them. One of the first requisites for com- 
fort in traveling, is a bag with several compartments in which 
all the little toilet articles may be kept within easy reach with- 
out littering up the state-room. This bag should be made of 
brown Holland linen, and bound with red or blue braid. It 
may be varied in size, according to the taste of the traveler, 
and the pockets may 
be multiplied in num- 
ber till there are suf- 
ficient to hold all tie 
various articles which 
they may be desired to 
accommodate. There 
should be a brush and 
comb-pocket, one for 
the tooth-brush, and 
another to hold tooth- 
paste or tooth-powder, 
which it is unnecesary 
to say should be put in 
some receptacle suffi- 
ciently secure to pre- 
vent the contents from 
being jolted out. A 
small tin box with a 
close-fitting cover, in 
which acake of favorite 
soap can be carried, is 
not only a convenience 

but a luxury. 

In order to save one 
of the small but con- 
stantly recurring items 
of expense at foreign 
hotels, a pair of candle- 
sticks that screw to- 
gether and take up but little room may be added to the travel- 
er’s outfit. Where an additional charge is always made for 
lights, it is a very desirable economy to be able to provide 
one’s own candles. Pockets for whisk-broom, shoes, slippers, 
and any other articles which it is desirable to have within easy 
reach, can be added, and the bag, when completed, will be a 
very convenient gift for any one about to indulge in a foreign 
trip. The bag can be hung up in the state-room, and so all 
the articles will be easily accessible when they are needed, 
without the trouble of searching in a trunk for them, or hav- 
ing them tossed about in wild chaos with the lurching of 
the vessel. 

Another convenience is a pillow which will complete the 
comfort of the luxurious steamer chair. These pillows, to be 
useful, and able to withstand the wear of actual service, should 
be made of some plain material which will not show soil. 
Blue denim is particularly useful for steamer pillows, and the 
simpler the design, the better the effect. A very pretty one, 
which accompanied a recent traveler, was merely a square of 


STEAMER Bac. 


plain blue denim, with the inscription “Bon Voyage” out- 
lined upon it in heavy white floss. It was stuffed with down, 
and the edges were finished with a row of tiny white tassels. 
It was very simply made, with very little work expended upon 
it, but it was prettier and more suitable for its purpose than 
many far more elaborate ones. These cushions may be either 
square or in the form of a head-rest. 


STEAMER CUSHION. 


A steamer rug is another almost indispensable accompani- 
ment to the traveler. These are very pretty crocheted in 
heavy dark wools, which may be rich in color, though light 
shades should be avoided on account of their readiness to 
show soil. A very pretty one was crocheted in a fancy stitch 
of shades of brown, verging from light golden brown, which 
could almost have passed for yellow, to a deep rich brown. 
Seven shades altogether were used, and the effect was beau- 
tiful. The afghan was crocheted in one piece, instead of in 
strips, according to the more usual custom, and although it 
was a greater labor to hold such a bulky piece of work, yet 
the result, where the shades softly blended into one another, 
was sufficiently pleasing to be ample recompense. 

A well-worn steamer chair which had seen its best days, 
first in several voyages, and then for years as a porch chair, 
was made into a charming chair for a dainty bedroom. The 
cane-work was still good, though the paint showed the ravages 
of time and hard wear. Two coats of white enamel were put 
on, and artistic touches of gilding here and there made a 
great transformation. The prevailing tone of the room was 
yellow, and so the pretty cushions that were fastened to the 
back and seat of the chair were white China silk worked in 
yellow, and tied in place with yellow bows. It was a luxuri- 
ously comfortable lounging chair, and as dainty as if it had 
never been designed for any other use. 

Another pretty appointment in the same room was an ar- 
rangement to hold papers. It was made of a Japanese mat- 
ting screen, one of those which are so inexpensive and easily 
procured at any place where Japanese notions are sold. It 
was simply made by turning the lower part up till a pocket of 
half its depth was formed. It was tastefully decorated with 
lavender and yellow ribbon, and then graceful sprays of 
yellow and purple pansies were painted upon the upper part 
of the rack, as well as upon the pocket. It was large enough 
to hold several papers, and was strong enough not to be 
pulled out of shape by their weight. 

A simple and dainty affair to hold pamphlets was made of 
a sheet of white celluloid, bent up at the bottom to form a 
pocket, and held in place by bows of baby-ribbon. Upon the 
part that was bent over, was painted a branch of dogwood 
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blossoms, relieved around the edges with a hair-line of gold. 
Nine miniature representations of magazines were painted on 
the upper part, and on each one was inscribed a letter, spell- 


Paper RACK. 


ing the word “ Pamphlets.” A brass rod was fastened to the 
upper edge of the celluloid, and the whole was suspended by 
a slender gold chain. It made a very dainty addition to the 
decorations of the room, besides being of practical use. 


PAMPHLET HOLDER. 


A pretty jewel case had been constructed by the skillful 
fingers of the owner of the room. It was made of glass and 
ribbon, and could be easily constructed by any one neat and 
accurate in work. The materials needed are first two pieces 
of glass, four by six inches, two pieces, four by two inches, 
and two more six by two inches. These pieces of glass 
should each be neatly bound with inch-wide ribbon with a 
fancy edge. This is the troublesome part of the task, and 
when this is accomplished, the box is nearly completed. 
These bound pieces of glass should be tacked together in the 
form of a box by stitches at the corners, which will be suf- 
ficient to secure them in place, and then pretty little bows 


should be sewed on the corners to hide the places of joining. 
A pretty puffed cushion to lay in the bottom for the jewelry 
to rest upon is made by taking- two pieces of surah or satin, 
the same shade as the ribbon which is used in binding the 
glass, one piece just the size of the bottom of the box and the 
other two inches larger. This should be sewed on three 
sides and one end left open for the insertion of a little pad of 
perfumed cotton, after which it is neatly overhanded. The 
larger piece of satin can be tufted down with little stitches, 
so that it will make a puffed, irregular surface, like the lining 
of jewelers’ cases. 

These little jewel caskets are exceedingly pretty, and if one 
does not want it for personal use, it makes an always accept- 
able gift for a friend at Christmas. The one in the yellow- 
tinted room was, of course, of that color, but they are equally 
pretty made of delicate shades of blue or pink. If one can 
paint, it is a very pretty addition to the box to paint a little 
spray of flowers upon the glass top. If the ribbon is blue or 
-pink, the style of decoration called Dresden china, with tiny 
sprays of blue and pink flowers,.is appropriate and dainty. 
—Mrs. M. E. Kenney. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. . 
WAYSIDE LITERARY LITTER. 

Every man, almost, is both a sheep and a goat. 

Blessed be the capacity of being fond and foolish. 

We deceive ourselves as often as we deceive others. 

Passion grows almost as well in the absence as in the presence 
of the object. 

Law is like any other commodity; you can get just as much as 
you can pay for. ; 

Life is a good deal like reading the dictionary and remembering 
none of the words. 

Men and women know themselves much less thoroughly than 
they suppose they do. 

Fortunately there are two pursuits that never pall—making 
money and making love. 

Love is such a little juggler, and likes, now and again, to pre- 
tend to be so reasonable and judicious. 

It is by the accumulation of great wealth that one can get be- 
yond anxiety, and be at liberty to indulge in republican simplicity. 

It is always at the last moment, in a hurry, as ina postscript, 
that woman says what she means, or what for the moment she 
wishes to be thought to mean. 

Though men and women do not cost so much originally as good 
pictures—that is, good men and women—everybody knows that it 


needs more revenue to maintain them. 
—Charles Dudley Warner. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
POETRY AND PROSE. 


The vernal breezes gently blow, 
The leaves are all uncurling, 

The singing brooklets gaily flow, 
’*Midst banklets softly purling. 

HovusEMAID.— 

Now, where’s he been I’d like to know? 
He’s always in a muddle. 

Just see his boots, ’tis ever su, 
He’s dove right through a puddle! 


POET.— 


PoET.— 
Close by to nature’s heart I’d keep ; 
The summer rain is falling; 
It makes the pulses bound and leap 
To hear the song-birds calling. 
HOUSEMAID.— 
He’s off again to find some nook, 
To pore o’er Keats and Shelley ; 
And, sakes alive, he’s gone and took 
My best green umberelly ! 


—Mrs. J. T. Greenleaf. 
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STENOGRAPHERS AND TYPE-WRITERS. 

An HONORABLE AND DESIRABLE LINE OF EMPLOYMENT FOR YOUNG 
WoMEN, AND SOMETHING REGARDING ITS REQUIREMENTS. 
g*T is quite the fashion in these days to vent one’s 
sarcastic wit on the “unfledged stenographer and 
type-writer,” and at superficial thought it would 
seem as though this were a legitimate field for bitter 
and merciless criticism. Let any business man ad- 
vertise for help of this class, and his mail will be 
heavy with responses. Only a very few years ago it 
would have been far otherwise, and the class of help 
called for would have been hard to find. But a 


Zz multitude of “schools” have been turning out 


“graduates” to meet the demand. Suppose the 

advertiser asks applicants to call at a certain place 
and time. There will be awaiting him an array of modest, 
earnest, educated young women, very pleasing to look upon, 
and very anxious to fill the vacancy. Not one of the lot will 
have the slightest doubt of her ability to do satisfactorily and 
easily all that will be demanded, and it will require the cold 
matter-of-fact of business necessities to withstand the plead- 
ing glances and the soulful earnestness beaming from orbs of 
blue and brown and gray. Each applicant has, if the range 
of inquiry but opens the channels to her individual life, a 
story full of pathos, honorable to her young womanhood and 
those to whom her characteristics are due. She desires to be 
helpful, either to herself or others, or it may be to both. 
Others may be dependent upon her, and many a time it is 
manifest that it has been a hard struggle, full of self-denial 
and patient endeavor, by which she has, supposedly, fitted 
herself for the coveted position. 

But, unless the advertiser has insisted in the most unmis- 
takable language that only experienced applicants will be 
considered, it will be found—and the truth must be told, even 
though it wounds the heart of the hearer—that the great ma- 
jority are wholly incapable of meeting the requirements. 
They are willing to learn; they plead to be allowed the 
opportunity, and believe that with a short probationary 
period, during which they would be only too glad to work for 
very small wages, for the sake of the experience, they could 
acquire the necessary degree of expertness. But the ordi- 
nary business man is not running a school of instruction—he 
expects to give the applicant reasonable time to master the 
technicalities and peculiarities of his office, but must require 
such proficiency on general principles as shall enable the 
amanuensis to do satisfactory work. 

There are four special, distinct lines of qualification for the 
successful stenographer, and along each lies the possibility of 
failure. Stenography is, of course, the most important. To 
be able to write some system of short-hand at a fair degree of 
speed is imperative ; and to be able to read and transcribe 
accurately the notes thus written is the correlative of the 
writing. It is in the transcription that failure is most likely 
to come. “I have taken everything you said,” the young 
lady remarks, as she turns to the type-writer, with an air of 
satisfaction. But almost immediately there is “trouble in 
camp.” She has reached an outline which she cannot deci- 
pher, and it throws the whole sentence into chaos. Valuable 
minutes are lost, while her brain whirls in the effort to catch 
the evasive word; her chief is busy with other matters and 
cannot be disturbed, or is absent, or it may be she knows full 
well that the confession of her dilemma will throw d‘strust 
upon her qualifications, or worse. She finally thinks of a 
word which the outline seems to suggest, and goes forward 
at a rattling speed, to make up for lost time, till another 
pause ensues. When at last the letter is completed, it vainly 
seeks recognition at the hands of the dictator. There are 


words and phrases of which he never dreamed, and, worst of 
all, they make the most utter nonsense in the connection in 
which they are used. Whether the page is botchedly cor- 
rected with a pen and sent to its destination, or is rewrit- 
ten, the result to the unfortunate writer is mortification 
and failure. 

But there is an equal chance for failure in the use of the 
writing machine. Take a half-dozen letters at random from 
as many operatives and notice the individuality shown in 
every line. Here is one which is neat and perfect in its work- 
manship, holding that charm for the eye which pertains to 
perfect art in any direction. Its neighbor may be as strongly 
repellant, with irregular lines, interlineations, numerous cor- 
rections which all too plainly reveal that which it was at- 
tempted to hide; with letters blotched and blurred with the 
gum from the ribbon which has filled the type. There may 
be some apology for these imperfections; part of the trouble 
may be “blamed to the machine;” but not so incorrect 
spelling, which stands out with terrible boldness on the type- 
written sheet, the want of proper punctuation, or numerous 
errors of grammar—for all of which the amanuensis is directly 
responsible. Certainly so much as this in the way of a 
reasonable English education is a necessity for the pro- 
posed lifework ; but in too many instances this foundation 
is wanting, and it cannot be dispensed with. Again, the 
absence of business tact, system, method, is fatal to that 
degree of success which shall make the possessor indispen- 
sable to the man she serves. A well-ordered business office 
cannot tolerate ds-order in any department —even though 
so far removed from the public eye as that of the private 
secretary. 

In one or more of these four directions, it must be con- 
fessed that far too large a portion of those seeking situations 
will be found deficient. Two principal causes of this defi- 
ciency may be noticed in this article. One, and an im- 
portant one, is a perhaps natural feeling among inexperi- 
enced people that “ office work” is at the most a sinecure, 
requiring no special adaptations, where fortunate young 


ladies, for very light and agreeable duties, receive handsome . 


compensation. This is an error, and one from which there 
must be an awakening, sooner or later. It is true that the 
stenographer works generally amid pleasant surroundings, 
and somewhat less hours than the clerk behind the coun- 
ter; that she is relieved from the task of standing for whole 
days upon her feet, and meeting a thousand unreasonable 
people. But she works with her deft fingers and her brain, 
and it is very necessary that her fingers and her brain be 
well fitted for the work they have to do, both by natural 
gift and by cultivation. But without sufficient realization of 
this fact, and spurred, it may be, by the necessities of her 
situation, the average young woman is anxious to complete 
her preparation for the anticipated situation “just as soon 
as possible.” 

In this ambition she is encouraged by the numerous 
schools and teachers making a specialty of “short-hand and 
type-writing.” In most cases it must be admitted that the 
“schools” are pretty crude affairs. The invention and devel- 
opment of the type-writer, and the consequent demand for 
operatives, are their raison d’etre. If their teachers are qual- 
ified to instruct—and that fis a large one—they are too apt 
to yield to the hurry and rush of their pupils, to treat every- 
thing superficially, and to send out “graduates” whom they 
know to be utterly unqualified for acceptacle service. This 
may be a severe arraignment, but the writer knows something 
regarding the facts treated. 

Without attempting, therefore, to detect all the weaknesses 
and shortcomings of educators in this line, it may not be in- 
appropriate to map out some of the essentials of a steno- 
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graphic education. In the first place, then, it should be 
premised that the class of young people who seek such an 
education are deserving of the most conscientious treatment, 
and anything less than that is a sin. They are seeking to 
better themselves, to attain an honorable means of liveli- 
hood, and many of them feel the necessity of making every 
dollar and every day count the most possible in the work of 
education. 

If false apprehensions have been entertained, they should 
at once be dispelled. . The qualifications which are necessary 
for a basis of such education should be present, or their 
absence should be pointed out and remedied. If the general 
education is not adequate, it should be improved. Habits of 
order and neatness should be cultivated where necessary, 
since the method of dealing with books and papers used in 
study is a sufficient indication of the general habits of the 
pupil. In both departments, thoroughness and accuracy are 
the watchwords. Not a step should be taken or a page 
turned, till those which have preceded it are mastered. It is 
true that both short-hand and type-writing are intended to 
expedite the transaction of business, but the everlasting ding- 
dong which is too often heard, ‘“‘ Work fast, work faster, work 
as fast as you can; speed, speed, more speed,” is wholly 
wrong. There ought to be over the desk of every student a 
motto to this effeet? “ Be sure you are right: master every 
detail accurately and perfectly ; and in due time Speed will 
come along and inquire for you.” 

It is especially true on the writing machine that the best 
“speed” is that which comes from accuracy and perfect 
mastery of the type-writer. The beginner should never try to 
hurry. This invariably leads to a habit of striking wrong 
letters—and this habit, once acquired, is very difficult to 
overcome. Many, most excellent operatives in other ways, 
are continually throwing out the fingers in advance of the 
eye and press the wrong letter, though the error is de- 
tected the instant it is made. This, of course, requires an 
erasure and a correction, which, in addition to the marring 
of the page, requires much more time than has been gained 
by the slightly additional rate of speed which may have 
been attained. There is thus a net loss and impaired 
work. 

Another defect is that not one operative in ten has any 
knowledge of the simplest portions of the mechanism of the 
machine, and when there is (as there will sometimes be with 
all machinery) any slight derangement, all work comes to a 
stop or goes on under difficulties till an “expert” can be 
summoned to make an adjustment, which perhaps will not 
require five seconds of his time when the machine is reached. 
Unfortunately, the teacher is generally quite as ignorant of 
the machine as the pupil, and depends upon the dealer or a 
chance mechanic for the slightest adjustment. 

The remedy, then, is to begin at the head, and if intending 
pupils care for their future success they should select only 
such instructors as have a record for thoroughness. The 
class system is pernicious in this kind of study. Each pupil 
should be treated individually, that her needs may be studied, 
her defects detected, and her progress advanced to the best 
degree. Even if a certain amount of class work is a neces- 
sity, it should invariably be supplemented by personal over- 
sight. Make the pupil feel that the very best economy is to 
give all the time that will be necessary for a perfect mastery 
of all branches of the new profession; that here as elsewhere 
the ranks of the mediocre and faulty are rapidly filling, 
while a really valuable amanuensis is sure of finding desir- 
able and permanent employ, in a congenial, honorable and 
remunerative occupation. That in this, as in all other occu- 
pations, “there is room at the head,” 

LZ. B, 
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OLD PAPERS. 


TWENTY-FIVE Ways OF MAKING THEM USEFUL. 


LONG with a last years’ birds’-nest do men 
rate a back-number newspaper, yet civiliza- 
tion finds more (and more reputable) uses 
for the latter than a Chinese cook for the 
former. Almostevery one has heard that a 
newspaper spread between the bed blankets 
affords more , protection from cold than an 
additional blanket, and without adding the 

’ uncomfortable weight of the latter. But I 

have seen a bit of domestic economy prac- 

ticed by a tramp, so clever as to make this 
one pale. He wrapped his feet in news- 
papers, of which he had plenty, in lieu of stockings, of which 
he had none. “Will that keep your feet warm?” I asked. 

“ Better than all-wool hose,” he answered—and truthfully. As 

a chest-protector, a folded paper under the vest will ward off 

pneumonia. 

But the old newspaper is just as good a protection against 
heat. Set an ice-pitcher on one and draw up and tie securely 
over the top. In the morning, one will find the ice un- 
melted. A piscatorial friend always brings his trout home 
wrapped in plenty of paper, and they look fresher than cold 
storage can keep them. 

Many a housewife knows how to make comfortable couch 
pillows and porch cushions by cutting papers in long, narrow 
strips and rolling them, the fashion of making lamplighters. 
Trimmings from a book-bindery are easier to use. 

When celery is large enough to bleach, instead of banking 
it up with earth, wrap each bunch in half a dozen thicknesses 
of old paper, well tied on, from root to crown. It is equally 
good, a gardener tells me, for mulching strawberries, spread 
between the rows and weighted with stones. 

A few cents’ worth of back numbers from a newspaper 
office are equal to dollars’ worth of the best noth-proof (?) 
ever sold, though a little more troublesome to lay smoothly. 
As a lamplighter it saves matches, and for wadding iron- 
holders is a better non-conductor than cotton. It makes the 
shelves in the cellar and wash-house look neat, and wrapped 
around the glass fruit-jars excludes the light, which is as hurt- 
ful as the air to some fruits. Patterns cut in newspaper are 
ho new thing, but it may not be generally known that a cheap 
and durable door-mat, equal to cocoa, can be made by having 
files of old papers cut lengthwise into sections three inches 
wide, and packing these together on edge in a frame of wood. 
Where soft or hard coal is burned in an open grate, a damp- 
ened newspaper pinned over the front makes a serviceable 
blower ; but never use a dry paper. 

We have said nothing about the time-honored scrap-book ; 
but for amusement for the children on arainy afternoon, 
nothing costs less or is more relished than cutting the adver- 
tising cuts and display letters from old newspapers. Then 
such geometrical and other figures as are cut in the kinder- 
gartens may be made from them. ; 

For cleaning lamp chimneys there is nothing half so good, 
or for packing dishes or glassware. The mice know the 
value of finely cut paper so well for bedding that it would be 
strange if some clever Yankee had not invented a machine 
for shredding it for use in stables, as is done in some cities. 

The hospitals and prisons are always glad to get uncut 
second-hand papers, especially religious and story papers. 
Such as have to be cut or torn are worth half a cent a pound 
for waste paper, and if there are any so soiled or unfit to 
keep that they must be burned, pack them into a paper tube, 
with turpentine and resin, and saw in sections for kindling. 
—J. F. Cowan. 
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Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
DO SOMETHING, 

AND Do THAT SOMETHING WELL. 
Naha aae HERE has been a tendency, for the past 
few years, to give woman a higher and 
better education than was formerly thought 
necessary. Now she occupies a position 
as scholar equal almost to man, although 
she rarely reaches a position above him. 
But with this higher education, this study- 
ing of classics and sciences, there is in 
woman’s education a want of thorough- 
ness; a smattering of knowledge in a general way, but noth- 
ing really sound and solid. If thrown on their own resources, 
few women are well enough learned in any particular branch 
to be able to earn a livelihood. Many young girls, whose 
parents have means, do not feel it incumbent on themselves 
to any more than get through school acceptably, without 
much regard for the future, aside from their standing in so- 
ciety. They do not think the time may come when sound, 
thorough knowledge of an individual study would be worth 
more than the half-learned studies of years. 

In many of our schools there is want of thoroughness. 
Teachers are not so much to blame as those who prescribed 
the course of study. The work laid out for the year must be 
accomplished, whether the pupil learns much or little. Ex- 
aminations must take place, and each pupil is expected to do 
his or her best, even if they resort to “cramming.” Then 
other studies are taken up and gone through in the same man- 
ner, and in the end the pupil graduates, with just about one- 
half as much positive knowledge as he ought to have acquired. 
Considering the number of studies he has been pursuing, he 
really comes out of school much better than ought to be ex- 
pected. But how few thoroughly know, fully understand, 
what they have gone through in a four-years’ course? They 
have a few ideas in a general way of a good many subjects, 
but have they fully grasped all the points on any particular 
study, so as to be able to give a real, clear explanation ? 

While I do not deprecate the higher education of women, I 
do say that they study much which is of no practical use to 
them. Man learns many things which are not necessary for 
woman ; she generally has many duties to attend to which 
would be out of his sphere entirely. And unless she intends 
to make mathematics, geology and numerous other branches 
particular points, why must she spend so much precious time 
learning, or trying to learn them, when she might be doing 
something else more to her inclination and understanding ? 

There are some women who are natural mathematicians, 
but they are few. There are others interested in geological 
research, but they, too, are few. The education most needed 
for women is a clear comprehension of some one thing which 
may be useful in the future. They may be raised in affluence, 
but poverty may step in the door. Whatcan they do? Can 
they sew? Perhaps, indifferently. Can they play the piano? 
Yes, well enough for their own amusement, but not to teach 
others. And we might go on over numerous other subjects, 
and find that very few women are educated for any other 
time than the present. Society does not demand profound 
erudition and learning; it only asks for a favorable surface. 
But once we lose the open sesame to society—money—and 
the cold, practical world asks for a little more than surface 
learning ; it wants brains. 

Many girls are restrained from fitting themselves for some 
particular calling because, it is argued, their parents have 
means enough to support them without any trouble. Or it 
may be the parents do not think the daughter quite capable 
of what she expresses a desire to undertake, and thus dis- 
courage any attempt on her part to benefit herself. I know 
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of a young lady who is well educated, and who wished to per- 
fect herself in literature and win a name among the writers of 
our times. But her maiden efforts were frowned upon by 
parents and friends. Her attempts at composition were 
rather slighted than praised. The result was that, through 
want of encouragement, she allowed her talent to rust, and 
now sits and wonders what she will do with herself in the 
years tocome. She is an ornament to society because of her 
fine command of language, but she is disgusted with her 
butterfly existence. 

I would say to all young girls, whether rich or poor, edu- 
cated or uneducated, make some one good thing a particular 
point in your life. If you will be a cook or housekeeper, be 
thoroughly good. Have ageneral knowledge of all matters of 
interest and importance, but have one particular branch per- 
fect, so that if the time comes when you must face the world 
and carve your own fortune, you will be able to do some- 
thing, and to do that something well. No matter how homely 
the duty, its value is enhanced tenfold by being well done. 
It is as creditable to be a thorough housewife as to be a good 
teacher or accountant. 

—Mrs. George Rogers. 
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A HOME FORSAKEN. 


It stands by the roadside, gray and still, 
No window open, no door ajar ; 

Nor laughter, nor weeping, nor echo will 
The depth of that silent brooding mar. 


The lilac raises her lovely face, 
Laying it softly against the pane. 

Is she seeking a friend in that quiet place, 
A form which will never return again? 


Closer she leans as the seasons go, 
To the walls which had sheltered her well ; 
Longing to screen them that none may know 
The tale of desertion they tell. 


Deep ’mid the weeds and the tiger blooms, 
Sunken, forgetting its old-time place, 

The door-stone lies, and the spider-grass plumes 
Are bending lower to hide its face. 


On the gray low bases, vines, clinging yet, 
Droop sadly over the fast-closed door, 
Reaching for hands they cannot forget, 
Which will part their green tendrils no more. 


Down by the fence, pale cinnamon rose, 

Is straying idly, through long rank grass, 
Patiently seeking a face she knows ; 

She listens and longs for a step to pass. 


She has blushed and faded many a day, 
With the red damask rose by her side; 
For lily and rose and lilac stay 
Where no other than they may abide. 


The poplar trees by the fallen gate, 
Growing ever more gaunt and more gray, 

Shudder and tremble and watch and wait, 
Perhaps for the dead—who can say? 


For never more may that still home keep 
In its heart human hopes, joy or pain; 

Alone it stands while its children sleep— 
It will never enfold them again. 


Ah, cinnamon rose and damask sweet, 
Lily and lilac and clinging vine, 
Fashion a fragrant winding-sheet 
For this sorrowful friend of thine. 


Spread softly over the hushed old place, 

Where thy growth and thy beauty first bloomed ; 
’Tis fitting that in thy soft embrace 

The forsaken iie gently entombed. 


—Anna Sawyer. 
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THE TOMATO, 


Some New Ways OF SERVING THIS POPULAR VEGETABLE. 


<Q EE IFTY years ago the tomato was 
= rarely seen in our northern gardens. 
A few plants were occasionally 
grown, chiefly as curiosities, and 
these of the rough, irrregular 
species now considered unfit for 
use. Many persons looked with 
distrust upon this “ love apple,” as 
it was sometimes called—a name 
derived from the French jpomme 
@damour. In consequence, the 
tomato was a long time in finding 
general favor. Gradually, however, 
the wholesomeness of the fruit was recognized, and efforts 
were made to improve it in quality. These have resulted in 
well-nigh obliterating the old-fashioned, irregular, seedy, 
scarlet variety ; while we have in its place the round, smooth, 
meaty, crimson tomato, vastly superior in flavor as well as 
appearance. 

The “ Potato Periscopes” of last year, almost convinced 
us that the time-honored vegetable is capable of being 
served in a greater variety of ways than any other. But the 
tomato threatens rivalry. Its scope is certainly larger. What 
other vegetable may be utilized successfully in soups and 
salads, as an entree, as a sauce for meats, in catsups, pickles 
and preserves? Moreover, its usefulness is not restricted to 
one stage of development, the green fruit being even more 
valuable for pickles and preserves than that which has matured. 


Many popular soups are made from tomatoes. One of the 
most fashionable of these is tomato bisque, a new recipe for 
which is here given: 

Tomato Bisque. 

One can of tomatoes, or enough fresh ones to equal that amount ; 
one pint of thin sweet cream, one-half teaspoonful of soda, one 
generous teaspoonful of sugar, one tablespoonful of minced onion, 
one tablespoonful of corn-starch, one tablespoonful of butter, one- 
half pint of boiling water, two tablespoonfuls of rolled crackers, a 
pinch of cayenne pepper, and salt to taste. Stew the tomatoes 
with the water and onion for half an hour, then add sugar, salt and 
pepper. Heat the cream in a double boiler and add the soda. 
Rub butter and flour to a paste, thin with a little of the hot cream, 
and stir into the double boiler just as the cream reaches the boil- 
ing point.” Cook for a few moments till well thickened. Press the 
tomatoes through a colander, add the thickened cream, stir in the 
rolled crackers and serve at once. If prepared according to the 
directions there is no danger of curdling, and the bisque is rich 
and delicious. If served at lunch in cups, a teaspoonful of whipped 
cream on the top of each cup renders it more attractive. 


The bones and bits of tough meat remaining after the more 
desirable parts of a roast of beef have been used, together 
with other meat scraps that chance to be in the larder, such 
as a cold chop, the bones of a fowl or a slice of ham, may be 
converted into a really elegant consommé with the addition of 
tomatoes, beans, etc. : 

Tomato Consomme. 

One-half can, or six tomatoes, one cup of black beans, the rem- 
nants of a roast of beef, two allspice berries, one clove, four stalks 
of celery, one tablespoonful of grated onion, one tablespoonful of 
grated carrot, pepper and salt to taste. Placethe meat and bones 
in a soup-kettle, cover with cold water and add beans, allspice and 
clove. Cook slowly for several hours, then add the tomatoes, and 
mash occasionally with a wooden ladle or potato-masher. When 
the beans and tomatoes have cooked to pieces, strain through a 
colander pressing through as much of the pulpas possible. Add 
the grated onion and carrot, and the celery, cut in short lengths. 
Cook till the vegetables are tender, season with salt and pepper, 


minced parsley added instead, if more convenient. This con- 
sommé is much more easily prepared than one which necessitates 
the making of a soup stock, and is more economical, as it affords 
an opportunity for utilizing scraps of meat. 


An unusual way of serving tomatoes is to fry them. For 
these, two recipes will be given. No.1 is more savory, but 
if the flavor of the pork is objected to, No. 2 will be preferred : 
Fried Tomatoes, No. 1. 

Fry thin slices of pork till crisp ; cut in small bits and transfer to 
the vegetable-dish in which the tomatoes are to be served. Scald 
the tomatoes, remove skins and cores, slice through once, season 
with pepper and salt, and place cut side down in the frying-pan, 
and cook in the pork fat. Cover while cooking, and turn occa- 
sionally to prevent scorching. This dish is thought to have 
originated with the Indians, the better class of whom, are fre- 
quently famous cooks. Whatever its origin, it is a savory dish 
that merits acquaintance. 

Fried Tomatoes, No. 2. 

Skin, and slice the tomatoes as fine as for stewing. For eight 
tomatoes, good size, allow a piece of butter the size of an egg, and 
a teaspoonful of lard, or all butter if preferred. Heat the frying- 
pan, melt the butter and add the sliced tomatoes, seasoning gener- 
ously with pepper and salt. When thoroughly cooked, stir in one 
tablespoonful of sugar, and serve. In this dish the tomatoes are 
allowed to cook to pieces, while in No. 1 they should retain their 
shape. 


Baked Tomatoes. 

One of the simplest methods of cooking tomatoes is to bake 
them. Remove the cores, but not the skins, and in each place a 
bit of butter, a little pepper and salt ; add a tablespoonful of butter 
to the dripping-pan and baste them occasionally while cooking. 
The oven should be quite hot. Sometimes a portion of the juice 
and seeds is removed before baking, and the space filled with 
minced ham, or veal highly seasoned, which improves the flavor of 
the tomatoes and gives a more elaborate dish. 

Escallopea Tomatoes. 

Arrange in a baking-dish alternate layers of sliced tomatoes, 
from which the skins have been removed, and grated bread 
crumbs. Season with pepper, salt and a little powdered cinnamon. 
Dot with bits of butter. Bake, covered, till tender; remove cover 
and place on the upper grating of the oven to brown. 

Tomato Sauce (for Meats and Fish). 

One quart of ripe tomatoes, pared and sliced; one tablespoon- 
ful of minced onion, one teaspoonful of chopped parsley, one table- 
spoonful of butter, one teaspoonful of sugar, one tablespoonful of 
corn-starch, one-half a saltspoonful of ground cloves, a pinch of 
cayenne pepper, and salt to taste. Stew the tomatoes and add the 
salt, pepper, sugar, parsley and cloves. Fry the onion a light 
brown in the melted butter, then stir in the corn-starch and add the 
tomato mixture to it. Cooka few moments and strain over chops 
or fish. 

Some most appetizing salads are made of tomatoes. Either 
mixed with cucumbers, salmon or lettuce, or simply sliced 
and dressed with a mayonnaise, they are excellent. A new 
and elegant salad is made with sweet-breads : 

Tomato and Sweet-bread Salad. 

Pare and slice the tomatoes and set on ice to chill. Parboil and 
blanch sweet-breads and mince them fine—much finer than meat 
for other salads. Season them with pepper, celery salt and a few 
drops of vinegar and arrange in alternate layers with the tomatoes 
which have been well-drained and salted. Allow one-third sweet- 
breads to two-thirds tomatoes. Dress with a stiff mayonnaise and 
serve speedily, as the juice from the tomatoes soon mars the salad 
if allowed to stand. 

Boiled catsups have, in recent years, given place to a great 
extent, to those which are uncooked. The latter are more 
easily prepared, and are considered finer by many tastes : 
Uncooked Catsup. 

Three-fourths of a peck of ripe tomatoes, two roots of grated 
horse-radish, three-fourths of a cup of salt, one teacupful of mixed 
mustard seed (white and black), two red peppers, six stalks of 


and serve. Celery salt may be substituted for celery, or a little 


celery, one teaspoonful of white pepper, one teaspoonful of ground 
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cloves, two teaspoonfuls of ground cinnamon, one cupful of brown 
sugar and one quart of cider vinegar. Pare, slice and chop the 
tomatoes, discarding part of the juice. Chop peppers and celery 
very fine and mix with the grated horse-radish. Press the chopped 
tomatoes through a colander and mix all together thoroughly. 
Bottle and seal, or can in small-sized fruit jars. This catsup 
though uncooked will keep perfectly for a year. 


For those who prefer the cooked catsup, an old and re- 
liable recipe is here given : 
Tomato Catsup (boiled). 

Boil the tomatoes and press through a sieve. To six quarts of 
pulp, allow two quarts of vinegar. Cook together slowly till quite 
thick then add two dessertspoonfuls each of cloves, cinnamon, 
allspice and pepper, and two tablespoonfuls of salt. One grated 
nutmeg may also be used if liked. Boil a few moments and bottle. 


As an accompaniment to cold meats chilli sauce is greatly 
liked, especially by the gentlemen of the household : 
Chilli Sauce. 

Two dozen ripe tomatoes, six large green ones, five medium- 
sized peppers (green ones preferred), four large onions, three table- 
spoonfuls of salt, eight tablespoonfuls of sugar. a quart and a half 
of vinegar. Pare the ripe tomatoes and drop them into the kettle. 
Chop together till very fine the peppers, onions and green toma 
toes. Mix all the ingredients together and boil thick, which will 
be in about two hours. 


Some of our most popular sweet pickles are made from 
green tomatoes. Either of the following rules are excellent : 
Sliced Tomato Pickles. 

One peck of green tomatoes, six large onions. Slice and arrange 
in alternate layers, salting well. In the morning drain off all the 
salt water—a large steamer is excellent for this purpose. Cook 
for five minutes in one quart of vinegar mixed with two quarts of 
water. Drain again thoroughly, then mix with the following in- 
gredients: Two quarts of cider vinegar, 14% pounds of sugar, two 
ounces of white mustard seed, two tablespoonfuls each of ground 
cloves, cinnamon and ginger, and six green peppers chopped fine. 
Boil till well seasoned. When cold add several pieces of horse- 
radish. 

Chopped Tomato Pickle. 

One peck of green tomatoes, four large onions, three green 
peppers, a quarter of apound of white mustard seed, one table- 
spoonful each of ground cloves, cinnamon and celery seed, one 
quart of vinegar and one pound of brown sugar. Prepare the 
tomatoes and onions as in previous recipes. After they have been 
boiled in the vinegar and water, drain and chop fine. Now mix 
with other ingredients and cook a few moments. 


Last of all comes an old Kentucky recipe for tomato con- 
fections, or tomato figs: 
Tomato Confections. 

Scald and skin small tomatoes. To eight pounds of fruit allow 
three pounds of brown sugar. Cook without water until the sugar 
has penetrated them, and they look clear. Spread on plates in the 
sun, adding a little of the syrup while they are drying. Pack in 
layers in small jars or boxes sprinkling powdered sugar between 
the layers. Put down in this way they will keep indefinitely, and 
are said to almost equal figs, which they greatly resemble. 

—Sara Sedgwick. 
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AN AUTUMN DAY. 


A June-like sky—so deep, so blue, 

Soft, fleecy cloudlets flying through, 
And late bird’s swiftest measures ; 

Across the meadow, ruddy brown, 

I see the maples flinging down 
Their red and golden treasures. 


A dreamy haze o’erspreads the hills, 
The noisy, chirping cricket stills 
His song for one short minute; 
And all is silent as in prayer. 
Ah, such a day, so rich, so rare, 
Bears benediction in it. 
—Jone L. Jones. 
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BITS OF INFORMATION 


TuHatT SomE Goop HOUSEKEEPERS WILL APPRECIATE. 


pimples, blackheads, eyebrows that meet, 


and superflous hair, are defects easily and cheaply 
remedied. There are many ways of removing freckles. 

One is: To a quart of buttermilk add two-thirds of a 

cupful of corn-meal and a teaspoonful of salt; bathe the face 
every night, allowing the mixture to dry in. Lemon-juice in 
water will remove them, but it leaves the skin so tender that 
they are apt to be increased by it. Moistening the face and 
putting on powdered saltpetre is highly recommended. Tinct- 
ure of benzoin one ounce, water one pint, makes a delightful 
application, if a tablespoonful is added to a bowlful of water. 
Freckles, tan and pimples may be removed (and will stay 
removed as long as the remedy is used) by the corrosive sub- 
limate lotion. The formulais: Five grains of corrosive sub- 
limate, two ounces of alcohol and four ounces of water. For 


| freckles, moisten a cloth with the lotion, wipe the face two or 


three times daily, and at night apply some kind of ointment, 
cold cream or camphor ice. A very nice ointment is made 
from one-third white wax and two-thirds lard; melt the wax 
first, and add the lard ; pour into small tin moulds which have 
been dipped in cold water. The freckles and tan will disap- 
pear in about two weeks. Pimples should be bathed several 
times a day. Blackheads require flour of sulphur, used after 
the lotion treatment. The lotion should be applied two or 
three days before commencing the sulphur treatment. The 
face should be washed with good soap. Do not use the high- 
scented soaps; the white Castile, made from olive-oil and bi- 
carbonate of soda, is always safe to use. Wipe the face thor- 
oughly and dip a soft flannel in the flour of sulphur, and rub 
all over the face, taking care not to get any in theeyes. Ina 
few minutes, wash off with the soap and water and bathe with 
the lotion. The sulphur may be used twice or thrice a week, 
until the blackheads are removed ; afterwards once a week will 
be sufficient to keep them off, using the lotion once a day. 

Where the skin is coarse and red, a thin gruel should be 
made from oatmeal, and strained. To a pint of gruel add 
a very small pinch of salt, an ounce of alcohol and a tea- 
spoonful of tincture of benzoin. Moisten the face with 
this and wipe with a soft cloth. When the complexion is 
thick and oily, wash with Italian medicated soap, use the 
sulphur once a week and the lotion daily. Out-of-door exer- 
cise should be taken every day, and frequent warfn baths, 
with a littlke ammonia in the water. Fresh fruit should be 
eaten judiciously. A dish of raw tomatoes, with shivered ice 
over them, if eaten for breakfast, will be found not only ap- 
petizing, but as beneficial as a liver-pill. Bad breath, if it 
comes from sore throat, may be cured by making a solution 
of chlorate of potash—a teaspoonful of crystals to a pint of 
water. Dose, a teaspoonful every hour, until relieved. Where 
the teeth are decayed, they should be taken care of by a com- 
petent dentist; in the mean time, the mouth may be rinsed 
with a very weak solution of permanganate of potash. Dis- 
solve some of the crystals—say a teaspoonful—in a pint of water; 
put enough of this in the water in which the mouth is to be 
rinsed to make it a rose-pink. Wash the teeth and rinse the 
mouth well. This is a poison and should be kept in a safe 
place, as should the corrosive sublimate lotion, which is a 
violent poison if swallowed. When the gums are diseased, 
the myrrh and chalk dentifrice is excellent. 

Eyebrows that meet are not becoming, but may be easily 
removed with small tweezers. The shape of the eyebrows 
may be improved by judicious thinning. When the eye- 
brows are too thin, frequent brushing with a small brush will 
increase them. 

—Georgie D, Runyan. 
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DRAWING A LOTTERY PRIZE. 
WITH A SLIGHT MISTAKE IN THE “Lucky” NUMBER. 

N one of the states of the Union there is permitted 
to exist, under much protest from many quarters, 
an institution of the kind which a great statesman 
once defended as being only a tax upon fools. I 
am not going to argue upon the question of renew- 
ing its charter; I am only going to narrate what 
befell me when once—I will not say if I was as- 
sessed more than once—I consented to be taxed, 
by investing a dollar in a lottery ticket. Now, it 
is a well-known fact that the United States postal 
authorities refuse to recognize this business as 
legitimate ; registered letters are not delivered, 

postal orders are not cashed ; nevertheless, United States mails 

transmit newspapers containing paid advertisements of the 

lottery, and even the results of each month’s drawing. I 

secured a copy of the paper containing the list of the lucky 

numbers for that especial month, and among them I found 

8,401, the very figures on the ticket of which I had bought a 

fraction. I had drawn $200! 

I wisely resolved that I would have nothing more to do 
with the lottery; this should be clear gain—except for a few 
dollars which had not been missed from time to time—and 
should not be frittered away in such unwise temptings of 
fortune ; I would use it for some one thing which had seemed 
to be out of reach, and would thus be the gainer of some un- 
expected luxury. But there was Halliday, who had procured 
the ticket for me—poor fellow! I ought to do something for 
him. He had bought one for himself at the same time, and 
had offered me the choice of the two sealed envelopes. Of 
course I was not to blame for having chosen the lucky one, 
but it did seem a pity that a man who was always hard up, as 
Halliday is, should have the blank. Just as I was thinking 
this, the man himself walked into my office. I confided the 
good news to him. 

“I’m mighty glad to hear it, Willis,” he said, heartily ; “I 
don’t know any one to whom I wish more good luck. But let 
me advise you to stop right here ; you get drawn deeper and 
deeper into a thing of this kind, and spend more than you 
reckon on.” 

“That’s just what I intend to do, Halliday,” I made an- 
swer; “but this is twenty times more than I ever spent on 
the lottery, and you must help me to celebrate my good luck. 
It might have been yours, you know, if you had but given 
me the other ticket.” 

“ Yes, and it would have been very acceptable just at pres- 
ent, but—” 

He sighed, and stuck his hands deep into his pockets as he 
looked beyond me. 

“Well, what shall it be?” I demanded, jovially ; “shall we 
treat ourselves to a little supper, or shall it be a party for our 
families? You decide it.” 

“If it’s all the same to you, Willis, and you can spare it 
just at present, I—I wish you would lend me $25 of the fruits 
of your good luck. I’m in a tight place just at present, but 
shall be all right in a week or two. Only, there are some 
little bills that I would like to settle right at once, if you can 
accommodate me.” 

Could I refuse such a request? I knew very well that 
Halliday would not be all right in a week or two, or a year or 
two ; nay, I knew that he regularly spent more than he made, 
and that the $25 would be irrecoverably gone; but I could 
not refuse. My hitherto unafforded luxury must not cost 


more than $175. ; 
Halliday left me in most excellent spirits, and spread the 
news of my good luck far and wide. 


The result was, that I 


was speedily surrounded by congratulating friends, each of 
whom solemnly advised me to leave lotteries alone for the 
future. -Before night, I had spent more than $10 for cigars 
and—well, I do not live in a prohibition state, or I might say 
original packages. I had not quite $165. 

I had never said anything to my wife about little invest- 
ments of the kind which had brought me in this unexpected 
sum ; but she is always very diligent about inspecting my 
clothes, to see if they need mending, and I have several 
times thought that she had some suspicion of the facts. 
On this evening, when I told her of my good fortune, I 
noticed that she did not evince any surprise at the announce- 
ment that I had bought a lottery ticket—it was all given to 
the statement that I had drawn a share of one of the 
minor prizes. 

“ But, Harry, you must never, never spend a dollar that 
way again. You have had your stroke of good luck. Of 
course it is not so very much, but then, you must be content 
with what you have; and you know lightning never strikes 
twice in the same place. May I tell Mamma?” 

My wife’s mother was paying us a visit at the time. I may 
say here that I do not appreciate hackneyed jokes about the 
mother-in-law. My wife’s mother ranks next, in my affec- 
tions and respect, to my own. To her the news was duly 
communicated by my wife, I being present. 

“Well, well, who would ever have thought it!” she ex- 
claimed, smilingly; “I didn’t know you were so lucky, Harry. 
But don’t let yourself be drawn into it any deeper, my dear; 
let well enough alone, and don’t try to draw another prize.” 

I explained that such was my intention, and the dear old 
lady went on: 

“And now that you have this money coming to you without 
any exertion of your own, and wholly unexpectedly, I am 
tempted to ask you to subscribe something toward this 
orphanage of which they have made mea director. It won’t be 
taking a cent from your own family, dear, for, of course, you 
had not been foolish enough to calculate on really drawing 
anything, when you bought the ticket.” 

“Of course not,” I replied; ‘and to show you how will- 
ingly I give it, I will give you my subscription now, and pay 
myself back when I get the prize.” 

I happened to have $15 with me, and this I turned over to 

her for her orphanage. 
_ Not desiring to have my name published in connection 
with the affair, or even to be known at the bank or the 
express office, as having bought a ticket, I had written to a 
friend in New Orleans, inclosing my ticket, and asked him 
to call at the lottery office and secure the cash. I calcu- 
lated that it would be four days before an answer could be 
received. 

My wife met me at the door the next evening, and was very 
affectionate. My suspicions were aroused at once, but I said 
nothing to indicate that I thought her more demonstrative 
than usual. Late in the everiing, when the children were all 
in bed—grandmamma had retired to write a letter—it all 
came out. 

“ Harry ’—very softly— I don’t know what you will say 


Are you expecting a scolding?” I asked, removing my 
cigar, and watching the blue rings that curled slowly upward. 

“Oh, I know I deserve it, but the temptation was so strong, 
and then you didn’t expect to get this money, anyhow, and | 
thought you wouldn’t grudge me some share of it—would you, 
now?” Very coaxingly. 

My wife can be altogether charming when she wishes, 
and under such circumstances what could I do but remove 
the cigar again and give her the kiss for which her up, 
turned lips were mutely asking. That settled it. I may her 
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remark that I usually find her charming moods a little 
expensive. 

“Tt was dreadfully extravagant, I know; but I do have 
such a time with that old sewing-machine, ever since little 
Harry tried to find out what made it go; it gets out of order 
so easily, and the agent who was here to-day says it is a 
worthless kind, anyhow. He explained it all so clearly ; and 
I told him to send up a full cabinet—just half your prize, 
Harry—and he’ll allow me $10 for the old machine. He will 
pay me the $10 in cash, too. I hesitated a little when he 
made his first offer, for I was thinking what you would say ; 
and then he said he would pay for the old machine when he 
took it away, and just send in the bill for the full cost of the 
new one. Wasn’t that nice of him? Oh, but that new ma- 
chine will be a beauty; and it does such lovely work—look, 
here are some samples he left.” 

I had but $50 left for the luxury upon which I had not yet 
decided; but swallowing my dismay at the lessening of the 
amount, inspected the samples of work as gravely as my wife 
might have examined my book-keeper’s accounts, and just 
about as intelligently; but all my arguments failed to con- 
vince her that she had not made $10 clear; perhaps she 
was right. 

With only a quarter of the original amount at my disposal, 
it was time to call a halt, and decide how I should spend that to 
the best advantage. I concluded to order a good suit of clothes. 
I was not suffering for them, and did not often indulge in 
wearing apparel of quite so costly a nature—the suit was $55— 
but this was to be a treat; did not the lottery company pay 
for it? 

That night, when I went home, my wife displayed the new 
machine, as well as the $10 gold-piece with which she had 
been remunerated for the old one. She informed me that she 
had signed an order on me for the $100, which would be pre- 
sented the next day. I found the collector waiting for me 
when I got down to the office in the morning, and drew a 
check for the amount. 

When I got home that night, my wife was radiant. 

“The new machine is a darling, Harry,” she began. “I 
had my spring sewing pretty well done up, but having that 
$1o extra, I just thought I could afford some little things that 
I had turned my back on before—not absolute necessities, of 
course, but such as other people’s children wear, and I had 
wanted them so badly! So, after breakfast, I just dressed 
myself and went down town and got them—such lovely white 
goods and embroideries—and so cheap!” 

“ But why didn’t you tell me before that you wanted them? 
Perhaps we might have strained a point, economized in 
something else—” 

“Oh, no, we couldn’t; I’m just as economical as anybody 
can be, and positively, there’s nothing else that could have 
been dispensed with. This is just a little extra luxury, on 
the strength of your good luck. But, Harry, I’ll need some 
more housekeeping money to-morrow; will you bring me 
home some?” 

“You’ve had the amount we agreed upon, my love; and 
you promised to keep within it, except under exceptional 
circumstances,” I remonstrated. I am a little particular 
about the amount of money spent in the house, because I am 
trying to train my wife to business habits. 

“Well, I’m sure these are exceptional circumstances, when 
you get $200 without any trouble whatever. Of course that 
little old $10 was nowhere at the embroidery counter, and 


to get. anything at all, I had to use most of my housekeep- 
ing money; and altogether I spent $27. I am sure I didn’t 


realize how big the bill was getting, but after I’d said 
I'd take the things, and they’d been cut off, I couldn’t 
efuse.”’ 


The next morning’s mail contained the expected letter 
from my New Orleans friend. It ran thus: 

FRIEND WILLIS:—Yours of the rsth instant reached me in 
due time, with the lottery ticket inclosed. I presented it promptly, 
and learned that there was a slight misprint in the list as given in 
the newspaper. The lucky number is 8,101, instead of 8,401. I 
hope you will not be very much disappointed. The clerk that I 
saw explained that while these newspaper lists are usually cor- 
rect, the lottery officials do not vouch for them, and do not pay 
prizes unless the number of the ticket apears in the official list. 
He gave me a copy of the latter, which I inclose, that you may see 
for yourself. 

“And now let me venture on a piece of advice: Remember 
Cavour’s definition, and leave the lottery alone for the future. It’s 
a losing game, unless the lightning happens to strike you; and 
having struck so near you is no guarantee that it will ever quite 
hit you. You are better off without a ticket, even if it should draw 
a large prize. Remember the proverbs, ‘ Light come, light go,’ 
and, ‘ Whatever comes over the devil’s back,’ etc. My regards to 
Mrs. Willis ; remember me also to her mother, and believe me, 

“Yours very sincerely, 
“J. N. Morris.” 

What did I do about it? Charged $200 to profit and loss, 
and, writing Morris to say nothing of it, concealed the result 
even from my wife. But I have taken the oft-repeated ad- 
vice, and have never spent another dollar with the lottery. 
—Miriam K. Davis. 


Compiled for Goop HousEKEEPING. 


UNREASONABLE AND INJURIOUS RESTRAINTS. 

To be cut for no good cause is to receive a wound which is not 
easily healed. 

A woman should make an advance towards the man she loves 
and would marry. 

A man rarely finds out the best or the worst points of his wife’s 
character before he marries her. 

Many a woman owes a life of celibacy and disappointment to the 
fact that she never felt at liberty to act for herself. 

Young married women have a peculiar charm for unmarried 
young men, and a young man’s first love is almost uniformly de- 
voted to a woman older than himself. 

There is nothing in the history of the race to prove that anything 
has ever been preserved or won to virtue by a system of essential 
falsehood, or a policy of arbitrary constraint. 

There is a very general impression among the young men whose 
affections are not engaged that the best women are married, and 
that those who are left dd not amount to much. Pp. 

A young woman who is afraid of compromising her position by 
recognizing men out of her set, or out of a certain line of genteel 
occupations, shows by how frail a tenure she holds her own re- 
spectability. 

—/J. G. Holland. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


MIKE’S OHOIOE. 


Bedad! it’s a flower they are wantin’— 
An imblim that suits iv’ry schtate, 

A flower that is common but schpritely, 
And wan that is scinted up swate; 

A free-bloomin’, bright little crathur, 
At home on each blissed square mile, 

Where the Goddess of Liberty swately 
Would afther be tossin’ a schmile. 


No wonder whin namin’ thim over 
They can’t quite entoirely agree, 

For none of the frail crathures mentioned 
Come up to the standard, yez see. 

So I’ll spake of it just to asshist thim 
Before the grand ballot shall close, 

That a rum-blossom seems the complatest 
Of any one blossom that grows. 


—Katharine H. Terry, 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


IN NUTTING TIME. 
Come, Sweetheart, put your hand in mine, 
And stroll with me down wood-land ways, 
Where scattered sunbeams show and shine 
Like gleams of golden yesterdays, 
And sing to me some happy rhyme 
Of life and love and nutting time. 


’T was nutting time when first we met— 
In nutting time I told my love ; 
The dropping leaves an amulet 
Wove ’round us—and the sky above 
Smiled on—all nature seemed to chime 
Of life and love and nutting time. 


So, sweetheart, when I ask the day, 
We two shall join our lives in one— 
When I shall claim you mine for aye, 
And all my wooing shall be done— 
Make answer by some sweet old rhyme, 
Of life and love and nutting time. 


—Mary Clark Huntington. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
AMATEUR GLAZING. 
ONE OF THE Every-Day ECONOMIES. 
* fae frequently the householder is called upon to 
1; have a broken pane of glass replaced. He can 
4} 


do it almost as well as the professional glazier, and 

\"* thereby save the expense. Ladies have been known 

aS Sto do some very creditable work in this line. A glazier 

‘/\'% cannot always be promptly secured, especially for resi- 

i dences in the country. Then, too, where there are 

small greenhouses, or even cucumber or melon frames, 

or cold frames for cuttings, repairs in the way of glazing may 
be an expensive item. 

It is best, perhaps, to buy the glass of the proper size, 
ready cut. In taking the measurement for the glass, consid- 
erable accuracy is necessary; and it must be taken on the 
outside of the sash, so that the wooden ledge, upon which the 
pane rests, on all four sides, can be included in the measure- 
ment. To measure from the inside would be a grave mis- 
take, for the pane would not be large enough to lodge on the 
ledges intended for it. 

It is not difficult, however, to cut one’s own glass, if neces- 
sary. If you have no diamond, a steel glass-cutter will do as 
well. The latter can be bought for about 20 cents. It will 
last a J6ng time and will do good work. After the marks 
have been made to indicate the lines to be cut, the glass 
should be laid upon a smooth board. Take a ruler, or a 
straight-edged strip of wood, and lay it along the inner side 
of the line to be cut, making allowance for the thickness of 
the blade of the cutter. Hold the ruler firmly upon the glass, 
so that it cannot move, and then draw the cutter along it— 
held perpendicular and pressed close against the ruler. If 
the cutter is making the proper incision, it will be indicated 
by the sharp, scraping sound which follows. A bold, quick 
cut, attended with proper downward pressure, will be a suc- 
cess. But, in case the cut is not a sharp one, it can be deep- 
ened by running the cutter again in precisely the same 
groove. By holding the glass in both hands and pressing 
downward, it will break off sharply at the cut line. Should 
one of the pieces be too small to sieze with the fingers, it can 
be broken off with a pair of pincers, or the niches in a small 
key. Any rough edges can be broken off in the same way. 
The first attempts may fail, but observation will soon show 
where mistakes were made. 

Putty is so cheap that it will hardly warrant one to make it. 
Still, if the articles are in the house, it will save the time and 
trouble of sending to the village tor it. Powdered whiting is 
mixed with linseed oil in a basin, and kneaded to the stiffness 


of dough. If too sticky, it needs more whiting; if too tough, 
it needs more oil. 

Before putting in a new pane, it will be necessary to re- 
move the putty and old fragments of glass. This may be 
done with a chisel or strong knife. The wood of the window- 
frame is thin and delicate, and care must be taken not to chip 
off some of the wood along with the putty. Should that 
happen, the wood-work can be rendered less unsightly by re- 
storing the outline with putty, which will soon harden, when 
it can be painted. Muriatic acid, spread with a rag tied toa 
stick, will soften the putty quite readily. But, as the acid 
may burn the hands or clothes, another process is recom- 
mended: Heat a poker until it is red-hot, and then pass it to 
and fro over the old putty. It will soften it so that it can 
easily be removed. 

When the ledges, upon which the pane is to rest, are level 
and smooth, the glass should be cleaned and put into place 
from the outside of the sash. It should then be secured on 
the four sides with small brads or small triangular bits of tin, 
which can be made with the scissors. 

It requires little skill to put on the putty; the even, fin- 
ished look will very much depend upon taste and deftness. 
The knife should be a palette-knife, or one that is broad at 
the tip and strong in the blade. Stick the putty in small 
lumps around the pane, and then press it with the knife into 
an even, equally thick rim all round. Then smooth it and 
give it the proper slope, which can be determined by a glance 
at the other panes in the frame. If it is not convenient to 
have the putty painted afterward, to match the other putty 
that has been painted, one can make the putty the proper 
color by first mixing powdered dry colors with it. Red lead 
and Venetian red will form the various shades of red ; lamp- 
black or ivory black will form the shades blending on black, 
while chrome yellow, umber and sienna will give shades of 


yellow and brown. 
—Frank H. Stauffer. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SOME THINGS FOR WHIOH SALT IS EXOELLENT. 
Salt dissolved in alcohol, gin, or ammonia, will take out 
grease spots. 
To cool earthenware or glass quickly, place the article in 
cold salt water. 
A teaspoonful of salt, put into a kerosene lamp, will improve 


‘the quality of the light. 


Brass utensils may be kept beautifully bright by an occa- 
sional rub with salt and vinegar. 

Damp salt will take off the discolorations on cups and sau 
cers caused by tea and careless washing. 

Salt in whitewash adds to its sticking properties. Salt and 
vinegar will beautifully clean the mica in stove doors. 

When washing black articles, it is well to add quite a bit of 
salt to the water; it will tend to set the colors, and prevent 
them running. 

Salt and water will thoroughly clean straw matting and 
willow furniture that have not been stained or colored. Apply 
with a nail-brush. 

Remove iron rust or ink spots by moistening the spots with 
salt and cream of tartar, or salt and lemon-juice, exposing to 
full heat of the sun. 

One can make a carpet look much cleaner and brighter if, 
just before sweeping, she would throw some damp salt upon 
it; or, after a carpet has been swept, wipe it over with a 
cloth or sponge wrung out of clean salt water; this will re- 
move that dusty look which so soon gathers on freshly swept 
carpets, and will brighten the colors. A cupful of coarse salt 
to a basin of water is the right proportion. 
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279 
Wo MAN'S Wo RK AND W. AGES. A.’s kitchen. Patience, gentle firmness, constant consideration, 


and a demand for justice on both sides, have meant a constant 
CONDUCTED BY HELEN CAMPBELL struggle; but whoever sees the result realizes that it is possible 

ER aT for all that are ready to pay the price, in other words, once more it 

All communications for this department should be addressed to Mrs. Helen | is the personal equation that determines the thing. It is char- 


3 t, » York. 3 
135 West 103d Street, New Yor acter thet is demanded. 


DIRECTORY OF WOMEN’S EXCHANGES. Once for all, admit here all that the most bitterly wronged and 
resentful mistress can say as to the perfidy and unscrupulousness 


Any Woman’s Exchange interested in making its work known and in , ; : 
aiding women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is re- of those with whom she has dealt. It is perfectly true that mis- 


quested to send name and all particulars to this Department. tresses suffer. It is perfectly true that nine out of ten women who 
New York Woman's EXCHANGE, 339 Fifth Avenue, New York. meet together instantly compare notes, and with justice, as to their 

THE MuTuAL BENEFIT EXCHANGE, 130 West 23d Street, New York. trials in this direction. It is an old story, and needs no repeti- 
MADISON AVENUE DEPosITorY AND EXCHANGE FoR WoMAN’s Work, | tion here. Dismiss it and look at the matter as a whole, and 

400 Madison Avenue, New York. not in the special patch of experience labeled with your own 


WoMEN’s EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, 74 Boylston Street, | name. What has the servant the right to demand of the mis- 


Boston, Mase. ; tress? That is our present question, and when that is settled by 
UNITED WoRKERS’ AND WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 271 Main Street, Hart- 


ford, Ct each one on such basis as she would wish it settled for herself, 
THE PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE FOR WoMAN’s WoRK, 1602 Chestnut it will be time to discourse, as one will, on the iniquity of the 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. class in general. 


Woman’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, Milwaukee, Wis. Admit in the beginning that it is right for the mistress to make rig- ' 
Woman’s EXCHANGE, Madison, Wis. orous demands. With this must go such thorough justice and con- ~ 
CuicaGo EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’s WoRK, 219 Wabash Avenue, | sideration as will prove to the girl that her interests are remem- 
Chicago, Im. ‘ bered, and that where fault is found it is because she has failed in 
her part of the bargain. When men who work for wages shirk or 
half-fulfill their contract, they find work taken from them; but in the 


Woman's EXCHANGE, 120 Main Street, Houston, Texas. II-defined 
Woman’s EXCHANGE, 1648 California Street, Denver, Col. ginning there has been a well-defined contract, every provision 


THE WOMAN’s EXCHANGE, Race and George Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. in which was perfectly understood on both sides. 


Woman's EXCHANGE, 617 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. In family life fixed hours of service are almost impossible. 
CurIsTiAN WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, 41 and 43 Bourbon Street, New | Hours will vary and many accidents alter the daily routine. Buta 

Orleans, La. mistress who takes brains into her housekeeping and who lets 
Woman’s EXCHANGE, Main Street, Little Rock, Ark. common sense, reason and judgment have fullest play, can, even 
THE WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, 24 West 125th Street, New York City. when but one servant is kept, secure an order of service unknown 


Woman’s EXCHANGE, Newport, R. I. 


to the ordinary housekeeper. If overtime is required, there are 
SPRINGFIELD WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, Springfield, Il. 


two ways of dealing with the question. Either some arrangement 
WoMAN’s ART EXCHANGE, 8 South Street, Pittsfield, Mass. 


o nee . : must be made by which time is given on another day, or, if it isa 
— case of evening work, care taken to have some hours in the after- 
Va. 


noon free, or else faithful tally must be kept and payment made for 


DOMESTIO SERVIOE AND THE OBJECTIONS TO IT. overtime. The first requisite is a conscience on both sides; but 


Ill often under such régime one awakes, and the worker takes her first 

Why is it that we must suffer all that we are forced to at the lesson in justice. It is this that is most lacking in all women, and 
hands of ignorant servants, not much more than barbarians? Is that forms the core of unending disagreements and difficulties 
it not possible for a better class to be made to see that their best | 40mg women. But there is hardly one in whom it cannot be 


place would be in the kitchen? Why don’t they? awakened, and once aroused it is a lever by whose means mighty 
This is the question in one of the questioning letters that things may be accomplished. 
come in to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and familiar as it is, it is To bring this about there are certain stipulations that should be 


always asked as if instant response could be made and instant | made, and which every self-respecting girl has the right to make. 
reform brought about. The two preceding papers have given They have been reduced to six heads in other discussions of this 
some reasons, all drawn from actual statements of the girls them- | subject,and no reason has yet arisen for distrusting their right- 
selves, as to why there is no immediate prospect that this phase | Ousness or efficiency. They are short, simple and reasonable, and 
of the millennium will dawn. There are others quite as strong | are submitted now for the consideration of mistresses, not as nec- 
still to be given. essarily to be adopted, unaltered and unquestioned, but as forming 
In spite of the fact that the larger proportion of domestic ser- | 2 basis from which to work. It is certain that if they could have 
vants are of low order of intelligence and absolutely unfamiliar | printed form, and hang in every kitchen in the land, they would end 
with any of the refinements or necessities of modern life, there are | many of the woes that turn kitchens into purgatories, and mis 
constantly occurring cases where, out of just such material, very | tresses into agents of torment. 
excellent servants are developed. In a number of families, where 1. A definition of what a day’s work means, and payment for 
the mistress has had patience to train, and character enough to | all overtime required, or certain hours of absolute freedom guaran- 
command respect and affection, such servants stay on year after | teed, especially where the position is that of child’s nurse. 
year, and in one house with which I am familiar, each has staid on 2. A comfortably warmed and decently furnished room, with 
till married, the mistress giving a pretty wedding, till girls have a | separate beds, if two occupy it, and both decent place and appoint- 
conviction that the sure way to a good husband is through Mrs. | ments for meals. 
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3. The heaviest work, such as carrying coal, scrubbing pave- 
ments, washing and the like, to be arranged for, if this is asked, 
with a consequent deduction in the wages. 

4. No livery, if there is feeling against it. 

5. The privilege of seeing friends in a better part of the house 
than the kitchen, and security from any espionage during such 
time, whether the visitors are male or female. This to be accom- 
panied by reasonable restrictions as to hours, and with the con- 
dition that work is not to be neglected. 

6. Such a manner of speaking to and of the server as shall show 
that there is no contempt for housework, and that it is actually as 
respectable as other occupations. 

These stipulations have all been lived up to in more than one 
family where their adoption has brought great peace. But each must 
determine for themselves how far they may be accepted in entirety 
or modified to suit varying conditions. In any case the problem 
is not solved in one trial or many, nor do I consider that these pa- 
pers, or a hundred more of the same nature, could do more than in- 
dicate possibilities, and enforce the truism that it is personal char- 
acter that tells and that will in this, as every other relation of life, 
make or mar each day as it opens to us. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Precisely in line with the words which have preceded these is a 
letter from a mistress of a large establishment. It isa Quaker one, 
it is true, where the theories incorporated in the six suggestions 
just made have long been carried out. There are three women 
servants,and a man who acts as coachman, furnace-tender, etc. 
The cook is a fixture of 30 years’ standing. The waitress and 
chambermaid are Nova Scotia girls, who, from the beginning, 
have been encouraged to use every opportunity for self-improve- 
ment. To all appearance they are members of the family—quiet, 
well-bred, and equal to any occasion. There was good materjal to 
work upon, but like results, with like methods, are equally certain 
with any girl of conscience and ambition who might come under 
the same discipline. The letter is the record of a trip across the 
continent, in which one of the girls acted as attendant, with results, 
chronicled as follows: 

“* Home again, and glad to be, although our trip across the con- 
tinent was enjoyable from the first day to the last. My traveling 
companion (Alice) was in every way satisfactory, not only as taking 
the best of care of me, but as fitting in with everybody and every 
circumstance. It is a great thing to be born a lady; there was not 
one moment when she lost her poise, in her association with the 
rest of the party; always social, always equal to the occasion, 
whether in her dealing with a hotel waiter or with the most culti- 
vated men and women of the party. She went as my friend, and I 
don’t think any one took her for a moment in any other light. 
There were some who would have been affected, without doubt, if 
they had known that at home she did all my chamber-work; but it 
was none of their business. There were three Brooklyn girls, 
however, with whom we affiliated most, who were so earnest in 
their invitations to us both to visit them, etc., that I thought it 
best to explain the relation to them. The two we liked best 
are girls with plenty of money, and have had every advantage 
of society, education, travel, etc. They were deeply impressed 
with the possibility of running a house with such material, and 
although I watched them very closely, I couldn’t find that it made 
the faintest difference in their attitude to her, nor in the hearti- 
ness of their invitations. But then they were very high sort 
of girls.” 

As many questions have been asked concerning the Industrial 
University which it is proposed to establish at Washington, my cor- 
respondents will forgive the neglect of less important letters in 
order that space may be given to some of the work already accom- 


plished in this direction. Much isdue to an energetic woman, Mrs. 
Charlotte Smith, who has labored indefatigably to push the bill. 
Some of the best names among workers for women are associated 
with the movement, and it is hoped that definite action will be taken 
by Congress, whose energies at the time of writing are concentrated 
on tariff questions. The Woman’s National Industrial League 
was formed on April 17, 1890, and the memorial to Congress is of 
vital interest to every woman, containing as it does, not only needs 
but reasons why it is regarded as legitimate to ask the endowment 
of a University. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assem- 
bled: 


Your memorialist, the Woman’s National Industrial League of 
America, “ever prays” that as the dawn of 1892 draws near, the 
time is propitious for the women of the United States to receive 
some practical and financial recognition in establishing a Woman’s 
National Industrial University and School of Useful and Orna- 
mental Arts in Washington, the capital of our great and prosperous 
nation. Your memorialist believes that now, in the closing years 
of the 19th century, the time has fully arrived when the American 
people should show a proper appreciation of the importance of the 
industrial education of women. With all our boasted enlightenment 
in this advanced age of civilization, we are far behind monarchical 
governments in establishing industrial schools and colleges for 
women. France has established and maintains 250 industrial 
schools and universities for her women in which useful and orna- 
mental trades are taught. Two million two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars have been expended in the city of Washington 
for monuments and statues to men. These fabulous sums of 
money have been appropriated to honor warriors and statesmen; 
but no monument in the national capital commemorates the virtues 
of woman, or records the blessings which she has conferred upon 
man. Woman is ignored. Woman gave her brightest jewels to 
man, and her kindness, sympathy,'and devotion constitute the cor- 
ner-stone upon which is erected the greatest, purest and most 
progressive nation in the history of ancient or modern times, 
having a population of 65,000,000. With an overflowing treasury, 
with peace and prosperity in our land, woman should receive some 
recognition in her unequal battle for bread, and should be 
aided by a paternal government in obtaining a knowledge of the 
useful and ornamental arts and professions, thereby fitting her for 
some useful industrial pursuit in life. We have a large surplus 
female population in every state excepting the new ones recently 
admitted into the union. 

The serious question arises: ‘What are we to do with our 
girls?” All cannot marry and have husbands to provide for them. 
Congress appropriates large sums of money annually to sustain 
Naval and Military schools at Annapolis and West Point for our 
boys, to fit them to become sailors and soldiers. The government 
of the United States has in its beneficence, or perhaps extrava- 
gance, provided a home for many purposes here at its capital—for 
the deaf and dumb, the insane, the soldier, and even the bird, the 
fish, and the alligator, and the snake—but no place where the in- 
dustrious worker, the wage-woman of the land, can finda refuge or 
ahome. And is it not much more important that a wealthy and 
prosperous government should aid and encourage our girls to fit 
themselves for some useful and industrial occupation by establish- 
ing a Woman’s National Industrial University and School of Use- 
ful and Ornamental Arts in the capital of the nation? Therefore, 
your memorialist prays that the sum of $500,000 may be appro- 
priated to establish such a university. 


Last on the list is a letter enclosing valuable hints for all who are 
looking to designing as a probable or possible work: 
Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL: 

Dear Madam—I\ read with interest your admirable department 
in Goop HousKEEPING and enclose a little paper on “ Designing 
for the Use of Manufacturers,” containing some information that | 
think will be new to those desiring home-work. 

I anticipate the questions that would probably follow—at least a 
few of them. 
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Designing for manufacturers seems to be work especially adapted 
to woman, since it is largely to suit her taste that novelty and 
beauty of design is constantly sought for. As she prefers to select 
her own dress-goods, wall-papers and carpets, why not learn to de- 
sign them? The work is fascinating, not difficult, and can be done 
at home. Men have hitherto monopolized this profession, and it is 
only in recent years that women have had an opportunity of learn- 
ing the secrets connected with the work. Manufacturers require 
that designs shall be technically correct, that is, adapted for use in 
their machinery without alteration. The technicalities of designs 
for calicoes, tiles, book-covers, oil-cloths, wall-papers and printed 
silks are easily acquired. Designing for carpets is more difficult. 
These branches can be thoroughly taught dy etter, giving those 
remote from city advantages a valuable opportunity. With a 
knowledge of technical design one may secure a position at a stated 
salary; may work at home (as manufacturers buy designs from out- 
side designers); they may teach (there are but few teachers); or, 
may combine designing and teaching, if they prefer variety in 
work. From six to twelve lessons are generally sufficient in the 
branch selected, depending of course upon the ability of the pupil. 
Directions for work are plainly stated, and each lesson includes 
criticism and correction of the pupil’s designs. Examples, dia- 
grams samples, etc., are sent the pupil, xecessary. <A practical 
worker can make a simple design for oil-cloth, wall-paper, or printed 
silk, ina day. Large and elaborate designs require much longer 
time. Average prices for designs are: Oil-cloth, $12; wall paper, 
from $10 to $35; drapery silk, $15, etc. 

I have endeavored to give such information as is generally de- 
sired by those who think of entering this new field of work for 
women. My own work is so systematized that I will ask the 
editor of this department to kindly forward any letters from those 
desiring information as to terms of instruction, etc. For the en- 
couragement of any one who thinks designing must be difficult to 
learn, I will explain that, while of course practice is required, what 
may appear a bewildering and complicated arrangement is pro- 
duced in an easy and systematic way. If space permitted I could 
mention examples of success worthy of note. 

DESIGNER. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF WOMEN. 

The Bank of France employs about 160 women as clerks. 

Cincinnati has a Woman’s Press Club of 34, all of whom are 
actively engaged in literary work. 

Miss Agnes Lowe has been awarded the first prize in the ora- 
torical contest of the Wisconsin University. 

A $100,000 Memorial College for women has been erected in 
New Orleans, by Mrs. Newcombe, as a tribute to a 16-years-old 
daughter. 

Mrs. Bently, wife of an English missionary to Africa, recently 
learned telegraphy for the sake of instructing the black boys on 
the Congo in the art. 

Mrs. Gilmore, wife of the famous band-master, arranges most of 
the music for the band, and in many ways assists her husband in 
his professional work. 

Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer, the English poetess, who died recently, 
bequeathed almost her entire estate of $350,000 to charitable and 
educational establishments for women. 

Miss Fanny Gary, a young lady of wealth and position in Chicago, 
recently acted as substitute for a girl who works in a tailor shop, 
while the latter took a much needed holiday. 

Miss Elizabeth Cotesworth is about organizing a codperative 
company of English gentlewomen for the raising of fruits and 
vegetables, to be delivered directly to the consumers. 

Mrs. W. W. Astor is having a $2,000 cottage erected at Bath 
Beach for the poor children’s sanitarium. Last summer she 
erected at like expense the pavilion overlooking the bay. 

Miss Tait, the daughter of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
devotes her whole life to the poor of London, making her home in 
one of the poor streets in the vicinity of the ecclesiastical palace. 

London is reported to have 18,000 “ professional” newspaper 
women, the “ Ladies’ School of Journalism” turning out 200 per 
term; but the percentage of successes is said to be small, and the 


average salaries still smaller. Young women type-writers are also 
being employed in the government offices there, the pay being 
sometimes less than $4 per week and never exceeding $6. 


Miss Helen Graser of Cincinnati is a customs broker, and is 
doing a large business. It is a difficult work, that takes a long 
head and extensive knowledge of the tariffs and monetary systems 
of all the countries of the world. 

Miss Freidrichs of the London Pa// Mall Gazette, who was the 
first woman journalist in London, began her work by making 
translations. She is now often sent out at short notice to “do up” 
most important foreign matters, for which she is fitted by her skill 
as a linguist. 


Mrs. Ida Hall Roby, who is said to be the only woman pharma- 
cist in Illinois, is only 24, but is the proprietor and manager of a 
tidy little drug store. She is a graduate of the Illinois College of 
Pharmacy, and will soon admit to partnership her assistant, Miss 
Jessie Carter. 


A niece of J. Fenimore Cooper is a member of the Bellevue 
Training School for Nurses. She is a tall, graceful brunette, who 
has been studying in the surgical ward, and is said to show are- 
finement and a sweet presence that are more potent than medicine 
in treating the sick. 

Archduchess Valeria, daughter of the Emperor of Austria, 
formally renounced all claim to her father’s throne, in order that 
she might marry the man of her choice. The ceremony took 
place in the imperial council chamber, and was naturally a very 
interesting episode. 


The women teachers of Germany have for the last six years had 
aninsurance society, from which for a monthly fee of 25 cents 
$2.50 a week can be drawn in sickness for 13 weeks. Women 
between 18 and 45 who have a physician’s certificate of good 
health are admitted. 


Miss Mary B. Bole, valedictorian of the New York Normal 
College, took the Kelly bronze medal for methods of teaching, the 
Kane gold medal for physiology, the first prize in French—a gold 
watch, and honorable mention for the Dewitt J. Seligman prize 
for English literature. 


The condition of woman is improving, even in India, where it 
has been decided that a widow shall have her head shaved but 
once, after which she may allow her hair to grow, and may attend 
caste dinners. Girls are not to be given in marriage under the 
age of 10, and the marriage is not to be consummated till they are 12. 


Mrs. Helen Allingham, widow of William Allingham, the poet, 
and niece of Rev. Brooke Herford of Boston, is the first woman to 
be admitted a regular member of the Royal Society of Water-color 
Painters in England. Her younger sister, Miss Caroline Paterson, 
is also an artist in London, noted for her illustration of children’s 
books. 

Mrs. Sophie Braeunlich, who has recently been made sole busi- 
ness manager of the Engineering and Mining Journal, began 
service as type-writer for the editor. Her bright business ability 
led to her rapid and enviable advancement. Mrs. Braeunlich 
superintended the preparation of the government statistics on gold 
and silver for the new census returns. 


Mary Cowden Clarke, the Shakespearean writer, lives retiredly 
at her villa of Novella, in Genoa, Italy, having a comfortable com- 
petence and writing very little. She has one of the most com- 
plete Shakespearean libraries in existence, valued at thousands of 
dollars, and her principal employment and enjoyment is in corre- 
spondence with Shakespearean scholars and students the world 
over. 

It is claimed that in some of the aristocratic New York dress- 
making establishments the apprentices and seamstresses are 
crowded in unwholesome quarters, where the light is poor, the 
ventilation and the space insufficient for health or comfort. In the 
largest, oldest and richest house the sewing-girls work under 
ground from one end of the season to the other. It is necessary 
to burn gas all day, and the only fresh air is admitted through the 
crystal openings of the iron grating that covers the coal hole. In 
that den the girls remain from morning till night, and eat their 
noon lunches, 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE KITOHEN TABLE. 
PRINCIPALLY ABouT PLUMS. 

N a “pickle” about Plums. There they were, on my 
kitchen table, that bright fall morning—a whole basket- 
ful of glowing, luscious looking plums. But I was in 
perplexity over them, and the sight of the ruby beauties 

gave me no sensations of pleasure. The day was hot; the 
“help” was gone; the baby was cross. What to do with 
them, how to “do” them, and where to get the time to do 
them in the busy day, were the problems of the hour. The 
door-bell rang. What next? In walked an old-time friend, 
dainty and sweet in her fresh morning gown. So welcome 
was the sight of her fair face, that, for a moment, plums 
and perplexities were forgotten. After a little hesitation, I 
appealed to her store of housekeeperly knowledge, and she 
proved, indeed, the proverbial “friend in need.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I know that the skins of plums are so 
tough, often, that it is useless to try to preserve them, unless 
you peel them.” 

I opened my eyes in amazement. I should as soon have 
thought of “peeling” my currants and gooseberries. She 
laughed at my astonishment, and proceeded to enlighten me. 

“Pour boiling water over them, as in peeling tomatoes, 
being careful not to scald them too long, as they will then 
cook and soften. Peel with a thin, sharp knife, drop into 
boiling syrup, rather rich, cook about 15 or 20 minutes, and 
seal hot. It is the most satisfactory way to deal with plums 
that I have found.” 

In a few minutes she was gone. Baby amiably dropped off 
to sleep, and I entered my kitchen again, inspired with the 
enthusiasm of a new discovery. For fear of failure in getting 
conditions just right, on first trial, I divided my precious 
plums. Over half I poured boiling water, according to direc- 
tions, watched them in breathless indecision a little while, 
rolled them about a few times, then ladled them out into a 
crock. Alas, they were soft! I had left them a second too 
long in the hot water. ‘Transferring them promptly to a small- 
holed colander, they were later developed into most exquisite 
marmalade. 

Then I attacked my other half. This time I got the “scald”’ 
just right, poured off the hot water quickly, dashed cold water 
over them, and peeled them easily, leaving smooth, firm, 
amber-colored little balls, which were dropped into the syrup, 
cooked, and sealed up, as my friend had said. Paterfamilias 
pronounced them the very best he ever ate, and grateful re- 
membrances of the “friend in need” were present whenever 
the delicious, transparent globules were served, in their trans- 
lucent syrup, in the cold, snowy days of winter. 

—Lucia M. Harvey. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

ONE DozEN RELIABLE RECIPES—MosTLy NEW AND ALL NICE. 
Graham Bread. 

Take enough of the raised sponge for white bread to make one 
loaf. Stir in as much Graham flour as you can with a spoon. Be- 
fore putting in the Graham, add molasses to taste. Raise until 
light, and bake. 

Sweet Apple Johnny-cake. 

Two quarts of sweet apples, chopped fine (measure after chop- 
ping). one quart of Indian meal, one teaspoonful of salt, one even 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved in half a cupful of sweet milk, unless 
the apples are very juicy, in which case use less milk; two table- 
spoonfuls sugar, unless the apples are very sweet. Mix with the 
hands thoroughly. Spread about 1% inches thick in tins and 
steam two hours, covering the tins tightly; or bake a shorter time, 
if preferred. 

Maple Sugar Johnny-cake. 

Three scant cupfuls of Indian meal, 1% cupfuls of flour, one tea- 

spoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of ginger, mixed together. Add 


one cupful of finely chopped suet, one cupful of maple sugar, 2% 
cuptuls of sour milk in which is dissolved one teaspoonful of soda, 
one beaten egg. Beat well. Spread ina tin and bake three-quar- 
ters of an hour. - 

Graham Rolls. 

One egg and a quarter of a cupful of sugar beaten together. 
Add one tablespoonful of butter or meat drippings, 1% cupfuls of 
sour milk, half a teaspoonful of soda, a little salt. Stir in two 
even cupfuls of Graham flour and 1% cupfuls of flour. If the Gra- 
ham is coarse, sift it. Bake in hot muffin irons ina hot oven; or 
use sweet milk with two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder sifted in 
the flour. 


Aunt Nellie’s Corn-meal Muffins. 

Two cupfuls of Indian meal, one cupful of flour, one large spoon- 
ful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of meat drippings or butter, a little 
salt, about one teaspoonful of soda, one egg, beaten. Wet up with 
buttermilk; or, use sweet milk and baking-powder. Bake in 
hot irons. 


Sweet Apple Custard Pie. : 

Pare and grate sweet apples. Add rich milk—the better part 
cream—until about the thickness for pumpkin pie. Sugar to give 
a pleasant taste. This depends upon the sweetness of the apples. 
Lastly add a pinch of salt and a little cinnamon. Bake in one 
crust. No eggs are to be used. 

Lemon Pie, with two Crusts. 

Pulp and juice of one lemon, part of the grated rind, one cupfui 
of cold water, one cupful of sugar, four small tablespoonfuls of pow- 
dered crackers, one teaspoonful of unmelted butter cut into bits. 
Mix together all but the butter and scatter the bits over the top 
after it is in the lower crust. Place another good crust, with air 
holes, cut in some pretty design, and bake. 

Cracker Pudding. 

Two cupfuls of crackers broken into small pieces, two quarts of 
milk, two beaten eggs, one cupful of raisins, one teaspoonful of 
cinnamon, half a teaspoonful of salt, three-quarters of a cupful of 
sugar. Butter the pudding-dish, pour in the mixture, set in a 
shallow dish of water and bake wntil not milky, stirring two or 
three times during the first of the baking. Eat with good hard 
sauce. 

Pine-apple Sauce. 

Pare and cut into thin bits. Cover liberally with sugar. Set in 

a cool place for about 24 hours. Do not cook. 


Scalloped Corn. 

Alternate layers of sweet, tender corn (which has been boiled 
and cut fine from the cob) with cracker crumbs. Season well with 
salt and pepper and plenty of butter. Pour over milk until the 
dish is nearly full. Bake until nicely browned. 

Macaroni in Veal Broth. 

Break the macaroni into bits, put into plenty of well-seasoned 
veal broth and boil till tender. Add butter, and serve. 
Beefsteak. 

Dredge with flour in which is pepper and salt. Put butter in a 
frying-pan, allow it to get hot, then put in the steak. Cook quickly, 
not over ten minutes. 


—Mrs. Elwyn W. Chandler. 


Original in GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. 
A SOUTHERN WAY OF COOKING SWEET POTATOES. 

Place a layer of sliced cold sweet potatoes on the bottom of a 
baking-dish, cover well with butter, and a sprinkle of sugar. 
Another layer of potatoes, butter and sugar. Repeat this until the 
dish is filled. Cover well the last layer with sugar and butter. 
Brown it over in a hot oven, and serve hot. 

—E. J. /. 


THE world was made when a man was born; 

He must taste for himself the forbidden springs ; 

He can never take warning from old-fashioned things ; 

He must fight as a boy, he must drink as a youth, 

He must kiss, he must love, he must swear to the truth 

Of the friend of his soul, he must laugh to scorn 

The hint of deceit in a woman’s eyes 

That are clear as the wells of Paradise.—/ohn Boyle O’ Reilly. 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


Stories of Famous Precious Stones. 

This unique volume, which gives briefly the history of the more 
remarkable of the great jewels of the world, takes us among the 
mighty ones of the earth—rulers, princes and the wealthy; though 
scenes of intrigue and violence are not wanting, since the posses- 
sion of such priceless jewels is considered one of the highest earthly 
attainments. The story is given of the discovery and acquisition 
of the Regent, or Pitt diamond, which nearly two centuries ago 
was sold to the French government for $875,000, and at one time 
adorned the sword-hilt of Napoleon I.; the Orloff, which for cent- 
uries formed the eye of a Hindoo god, but is now set in the 
imperial scepter of Russia; the Braganza, the largest diamond in 
the world, and which is still uncut; the Sanci, the Kohinoor, the 
Austrian yellow, the Great Mogul and the French blue. Besides 
these are descriptions of the Pelegrina pearl and the Black Prince 
ruby. Separate chapters are given to the Tara Brooch and to the 
famous Diamond Necklace. The text is well illustrated. Mrs. 
Goddard Orpen is the author, and D. Lothrop Company of Boston 
the publishers ; the price being $1.25. 


On the Hills. 

This bright little book is a “series of geological talks” by 
Prof. Frederick Starr of the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, published by D. Lothrop Company of Boston. Prof. 
Starr is a very interesting writer, and starting with a foot journey 
among the Moraine hills of southern Minnesota and northern 
Iowa, he shows very charmingly that their origin was due to the 
glacial period; and then follows through the earlier stages of the 
world’s developement, down to the modified natural forces of the 
present, as they find expression in geysers and hot springs; 
presenting in interesting contrast to the animal kingdom of the 
present, with which all may claim more or less familiarity, graphic 
sketches of such mighty “ brute forces ” as the mastodon, mosasaur, 
ichthyosaur, hadrosaur, laelaps, plesiosaurus, pterodactyl, pteran- 
odon, and other “original settlers” of the North American soil 
and waters. For those who in a few hours would obtain the great 
central facts which Science has with tireless study been for hun- 
dreds of years establishing, this volume can be commended. 


How to Cook Well, 

A new edition of this standard and excellent work comes trom 
the press of D. Lothrop Company of Boston. Mrs. J. Rosalie 
Benton is the author, and one of the great merits of the work is its 
common-sense methods of treatment. It gives in its 425 12mo 
pages a multitude of recipes, covering every department of the 
household culinary service, so admirably presented that no intelli- 
gent person ought to fail in producing good results. Apart from 
its value to the inexperienced, it makes a most excellent manual to 
have in the kitchen at all times for handy reference. It is too bad, 
however, that the poor word “ receipt,” which has at least six other 
approved meanings, should be made to do duty for “ recipe,” which 
is a perfect word with but a single meaning, as is the case in this 
book and occasionally among similar works ; though this abuse of 
a word will not mar the value of the book as a guide in the culinary 
department. 


Cookery in the Public Schools. 

This little volume by Mrs. Sallie Joy White, published by 
D. Lothrop Company of Boston, gives in pleasing style an outline 
history of the origin and growth of the movement for the industrial 
education of girls; an argument for the usefulness of public cook- 
ing-schools, pointed by many instances of the good they have done 
in Boston; an appeal for the adoption of the school-kitchen by 
every city and town in the country; and a course of cooking 
lessons, based upon those given in the Boston schools, the next 
best thing to a cooking-school itself for girls who live in towns 
where one is not yet established. While intended for the young, 
it has many useful things for those who are no longer beginners. 
Price 75 cents. 


In the Riding School. 
“In the Riding School ” will be found a valuable contribution to 
the literature of the day, for those who are interested in the fasci- 


phenson Browne, and contains minute reports of the elementary 
instructions given by French, English and American masters, and 
prepares the reader for private lessons, class lessons, exercise 
rides, and music rides, and warns her of some of the difficulties of 
road riding. It also gives advice as to gymnastic exercise useful 
to the equestrian; hints as to dress in the school, and the latest 
fashions in dress for the road, with estimates as to cost. “In the 
Riding School” is written in a bright, chatty series of talks with a 
supposed girl pupil; it was originally published in the Boston Sun- 
day Herald, and was widely read by young equestrians, and ap- 
proved by the best masters. D. Lothrop Company, Boston, are the 
publishers. 


In Aztec Land. 

When Maturin M. Ballou, the veteran traveler and entertaining 
writer, sends forth a new volume, the thousands of readers who 
have delighted in his former productions know that a fresh treat 
awaits them. This we have in “ Aztec Land,” which Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. of Boston have just published. Mr. Ballou was a 
member of a popular excursion party, and as he traveled through 
the “sister republic” with these tourists, practically devoid of 
care as to ways and means, he had abundant opportunity to collect 
interesting facts regarding the country visited. This he most un- 
mistakably did, arranging them with all his old-time skill, making 
a very entertaining book, and one valuable to all who desire to 
know of the habits and history of our southern neighbors. The 
work has 357 crown 8vo pages, and is well printed and bound. 


Evolution and Social Reform. 
“ The Modern Science Essayist,” which James H. West is pub- 


lishing from 196 Summer street, Boston, devotes four of the re- 
cent numbers to “ Evolution and Social Reform.” Each number 
includes an essay by a prominent writer in the field which is 
treated, and they are as follows: I. The Theological Method, by 


| John W. Chadwick; II. The Socialistic Method, by William 


nating exercise of horseback riding. It is written by Theo. Ste- 


Potts; III. The Anarchistic Method, by Hugh O. Pentecost; IV. 
The Scientific Method, by Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. The 
names of the authors are sufficient assurance that the phases of 
the various methods of social reform will be found ably treated in 
these brochures, which are sold at 10 cents each. 


The Disposal of Household Wastes. 

This little volume, which is from the pen of William Paul Ger- 
hard, Consulting Engineer for Sanitary Works, New York City, 
presents a discussion of the best methods of treatment of the sew- 
age of farm-houses, isolated country houses, institutions and the 
like, and of the modes of removal and disposal of garbage, ashes 
and other refuse. It presents descriptions and comparisons of the 
various systems which offer a solution of the problem, with some 
illustrations from the ‘author’s practice. It covers the field very 
thoroughly, and its suggestions, if heeded, would give to many a 
household better health and longer life. It is published by D. Van 
Nostrand Company of New York. 


The True Author of Looking Backward. 

Mrs. John B. Shipley has written, and John B. Alden of New 
York publishes, as No. 468 of his Elzevir Library, a paper-covered 
booklet with the above title, the purpose of which is to show that 
the famous volume which has given Mr. Bellamy renown in all 
parts of the world owes its inspiration to “ Die Frau,” a work by 
the great German socialist, August Bebel. A considerable part 
of the 40 pages or so of Mrs. Shipley’s work is devoted to parallel 
passages of Herr Bebel and Mr. Bellamy, to show the coincidence 
of ideas, and the readers of the one will be interested in the other. 
It is sold for five cents. 


Alfred the Great. 

The name of Thomas Hughes, M. P., on the title page of any 
volume gives assurance that the work is a valuable and interesting 
one. In the life of Alfred the Great, Mr. Hughes finds the model 
English king, and naturally treats his career with appreciation and 
honor. It must be admitted that he presents a strong and pleas- 
ing picture of his hero, one whom it seems easy to honor and follow. 
The work commends itself, not alone to those who are interested in 
English history, but to all who love and desire good government. 
It is published in a new edition by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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Good HOUSEKEEPING, 


THE Cozy CORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner”’ department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


CURTAINS AND CORN-MEAL PUDDING. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will some one kindly inform a subscriber how to clean Irish 
point lace curtains; also how to make a corn-meal pudding. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


TISSUE-PAPER LAMP-SHADES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Can any one, in the “ Cozy Corner,” tell me how to make lamp- 
shades of creased tissue-paper, which are so fashionable? I should 
be grateful for a detailed account. B. 

Boston, MAss. 


SOUP STOCK. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

The difficulty of keeping soup stock in summer, mentioned by 
Florence H. Brown, in her “Two Cheap and Nice Dishes,” in 
Goop HousEKEEPING of September 13, is well met by Armour’s 
extract of beef, for soup-making, which I have found to serve ad- 
mirably the purposes for which soup stock is prepared. 

LowELL, MAss. A LOVER oF Soups. 


BAKE ’EM. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

It is now canning time, and I recently remarked to the wife 
of a microscopist and entomologist, that “though I had a cup- 
board full of empty cans, I could not use them and be sure their 
contents would keep unspoiled. I was obliged to buy new ones 
every year.” She said she was “surprised at that.” “ Yes,” 
I said, “I have faithfully tried the methods minutely detailed 
in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and yet, as a family, we are continually 
eating our canned fruits when we do not want them, because 
they are beginning to ferment.” She thought a moment and 
then replied: “ My husband bakes his glass cans in a hot oven, 
and also their lids. One germ left will spread and spoil all. Bak- 
ing kills the germs. Having baked your cans and their lids, and 
bought new rubbers for them, you will be as well off as if you 
bought new cans each year.” 

I tried the plan, putting half a dozen glass cans into a cold oven, 
then heating it as for bread. When I came to take them out, I did 
it too suddenly ; the cold air cracked two or three, and I found my- 
self dancing around with a glass can wrapped in a towel in each 
hand, not daring to set it down. The next time I set the cans ina 
dripping-pan, and when done drew them by degrees to the mouth 
of the oven, not taking them out till nearly cold. None of these 
broke, save one to which I touched a wet dish-cloth, and it cracked 
with a loud explosion. Bowls, or earthern vessels of any kind, in 
which sour milk has stood, may be treated the same way with suc- 
cess. Mere scalding will not destroy the bacteria; it needs a 
more prolonged heat to annihilate them. 


HATFIELD, MAss. M. E. M. 


DESSERTS WITHOUT MILK. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Of course your correspondent who desires “desserts without 
milk,” does not need recipes for pies, which, in the fruit season, 
are a favorite dessert in many families. I send a few, culled from 
various sources, that may be of service: 

APPLES IN JELLY.—Peel, quarter and core some good apples. Cook 
with just water enough to cover them, some slices of lemon and clari- 
fied sugar, till. tender. Take out the pieces of apple and arrange ina 
dish. Boil the syrup till it will jelly, and pour over the apple. 

Brown Bettry.—One cupful of bread-crumbs, two cupfuls of chopped 
apples (tart), one-half cupful of sugar, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter cut into small bits. Butter a deep dish, and put 
a layer of the chopped apple at the bottom; sprinkle with sugar, a few 


bits of butter, and cinnamon ; cover with crumbs, then more apple. Pro- 
ceed in this order till the dish is full, having a layer of crumbs at top. 
Cover closely, and bake 45 minutes in a moderate oven; then uncover and 
brown quickly. Eat warm, with sweet sauce or cream.—J/arion Harland. 


This quantity makes a small pudding. 


APPLE SAGO.—Peel and core six or seven fair, sour apples. Put six 
tablespoonfuls of sago to soak for an hour, or a little more, in a large 
pint of warm water. Measure a cupful of sugar and fill from it the holes 
in the apples, putting the rest, and a teaspoonful of salt, in the water 
with the sago. Two hours before dinner, pour two-thirds of the mixture 
over the apples, and grate some nutmeg over them. Put into the oven 
and bake an hour, then pour in the rest of the sago and water, pressing 
the apples down gently. It is well to take it from the oven in season to 
cool slightly—say half an hour.—A/rs. Cornelius. 

APPLE AND RICE PuDDING.—One cupful and a half of uncooked rice 
and two dozen apples. Wash the rice well and soak for two hours in 
cold water. Peel and quarter the apples. Wet the pudding-cloth and 
spread it in the colander. Cover with two-thirds of the rice. Lay inthe 
apples, packing them as closely as possible. Sprinkle over them the 
remainder of the rice. Tie tightly and plunge into boiling water. Boil 
one hour. Serve with molasses sauce. 


MOLASSES SAUCE.—One cupful of molasses, one-half cupful of water, 
one tablespoonful of butter, a little cinnamon or nutmeg, one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of salt, three tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Boil all together 20 
minutes. The juice of a lemon can be used instead of the vinegar. This 
sauce is nice for apple or rice puddings.—A/iss Par/oa. 


ORANGE PIEs.—Two cupfuls each of sugar and flour, five eggs, one 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar, half a teaspoonful of soda, the juice and 
rind of one orange. Beat the eggs very light, add the sugar, and beat 
till frothy. Now add the orange. Mix the soda and cream of tartar 
with the flour, and rub through a sieve on to the beaten eggs and sugar. 
Stir well and bake in deep tin plates. There will be enough for six 
plates. When baked, put a thin layer of icing between the cakes, and 
cover the pie with icing. There should be three cakes in a pie. 

Icinc.— Whites of four eggs, one teacupful of powdered sugar, juice 
and rind of two oranges. After beating the whites to a stiff froth, beat 
in the sugar and then the orange-juice and rind. Atter icing the pies, 
dry them in the heater.—Miss Parloa. 


Sponge cake, or even simple molasses gingerbread, will make a 
very good dessert, especially if served with a cup of coffee or cocoa. 

SPoNGE CAKE.— Four eggs—whites beaten separately, yolks with one 
cupful of sugar; the grated rind and juice of half a lemon, one cupful of 
flour, in which mix a tiny pinch of soda, then sift in at the last. Bake in 
a quick oven. 

MOLASSES GINGERBREAD.—One cupful of molasses, one teaspoonful 
each of soda, ginger and salt, one tablespoonful of butter. Mix, and 
pour on one-half cupful of boiling water, and stir in one pint of flour. 
Very nice baked either in a sheet or in heated gem-pans. 

I have refrained from giving some excellent recipes which 7e- 
guire cream for sauce. A.S.T. 

WHITINSVILLE, MAss. 


OYSTERS AS A DESSERT. 

I used to know a Jon vivant who never ate oysters except after 
dinner. He boarded for many years at one of the famous hotels 
in this city, and during the oyster season every day,as soon as he 
had finished his dinner in the sa//e, he used to walk directly to the 
oyster counter, on the ground flour, and eat a dozen blue points 
on the half-shell, which the watchful attendant always had selected 
for him. This experienced epicure scorned to begin a meal with 
oysters. “ What!” he would say, “put cold bivalves on an empty 
stomach? Such a practice must ruin digestion. Begin your meal 
with warm soup, which gently stimulates the stomach and gives it 
atone. When youare through with a hearty meal, your stomach 
craves something cooling. It ought to be gratified. Not witha 
viand hard to digest, but one which dissolves easily with the heat 
of the stomach, imposing no labor upon the digestive faculties. 
Oysters are just the thing—cooling, of delicious flavor, refreshing; 
they settle the appetite and make the whole system feel at ease. 
They are the scientific climax to a banquet, and the man that does 
not know it is not a finished epicure.” The old gentleman proved 
that oysters after dinner were healthful anyway, for he lived to be 
more than fourscore and kept up his practice to the last.—Mew 
York Star. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


Hours Quick W1TTED. 


FoR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 
LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining. 


The first of the two puzzles published in GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
No. 140—for which prizes were offered for answers to “ both,”— 
was promptly and correctly answered by a good many friends of 
this department; but the second—“A Traveling Puzzle”—was 
“guessed at” by some, and “ passed” by others, all, evidently, be- 
ing in the predicament of one who wrote, “I do not understand 
how the journey is to be made.” This is not an altogether new 
variety of puzzle, and it was thought the dashes in place of the first 
and last words would be readily apprehended. But as it seems to 
have been too “ blind,” as first presented, it is reprinted below, in 
better light. 

The prizes offered on the two puzzles are, however, awarded to 
the first two correct answers to the first, the winner of the First 
Prize—one year’s subscription to Goop HousEKEEPING—being 
Miss S. E. Sandys of Pittsfield, Mass., and of the Second—any 
one of the ten bound volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING—Mrs. E. 
M. Magill of Chicago, III. 

PrRizE Puzz_E.—ANSWERS. 
277.—AN AUTHOR AMONG AUTHORS. 
I love it, I love it; and who shall dare 
To chide me lor loving that old arm-chair? 


And the name of the poetess is Eliza Cook. 


PrizE Puzz.e. 


289.—A TRAVELING PUZZLE. 
From Maine to California. 


. A New England city. 


I 5. A Southern city. 

2. A bay on the Atlantic coast. 6. A town in Nebraska. 

3. A state in the Northwest. 7. Acounty in a Western state. 
4. A Southern city. 8. A town in the far West. - 


For the first correct solution of “ The Traveling Puzzle,” a Prize 
of one year’s subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be given, 
and a Second of six months’ subscription to the same magazine for 
the second correct solution of this puzzle. 

The relative positions of the stars (**) are to be observed. Every- 
body is invited to take this journey. In awarding prizes, preference 
will be determined by date of postmark on the envelope. 


290.—A BIBLE RIDDLE. 
Mrs, J. H. Aiken of Oakland, Cal., has sent in the following 
riddle, and a note, saying, ‘“‘ Can any of the numerous readers of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING tell the answer to this riddle? I have had 
it for years, but neither know nor can find any one who knows its 
solution.” It has been suggested that the answer may be found in 
the Old Testament. Who will reveal the mysteries of this riddle? 
Come and commiserate 
One who is blind, 
Helpless and desolate, 
Void of a mind; 
Guileless, deceiving, 
Though unbelieving, 
Free from all sin, 
By inortals adored. Still I ignored 
The world I was in. 
Kings Ptolemie’s, Czsar’s and Tiglath Peleser’s 
Birthdays are known ; 
Wise men, astrologers, all are acknowledgers ; 
Mine is unknown. 
I ne’er had a father or mother; or, rather, if I had either 


Alive at my birth, 
Lodged in a palace, 
Hunted by malice, 
I did not inherit, 
By lineage or merit, 
A spot on the earth. 
*Mersed among Pagans, no one baptized me; 
A sponsor I had, who ne’er catechized me; 
She gave me a name to her heart that was dearest; 
She gave me a place, to her bosom ’twas nearest; 
But one look of kindness she cast on me never; 
Not a word, in my blindness, I heard from her ever. 
Compassed by dangers, nothing could harm me; 
By foeman and strangers, naught could alarm me. 
I saved, I destroyed; I blessed, I alloyed— 
Kept a crown for a prince, but had none of my own; 
Fiiled the place of a king, but ne’er had a throne; 
Rescued a warrior, baffled a plot; 
Was what I seemed not, seemed what I was not. 
Devoted to slaughter, a price on my head, 
A king’s lovely daughter watched by my bed. 
Though gently she dressed me, fainting with fear, 
She never caressed me, or wiped off a tear; 
Ne’er moistened my lips, though fainting and dry. 
What marvel a blight should pursue till she die? 
’T was royalty nursed me, wretched and poor; 
’T was royalty cursed me in secret, I’m sure. 
I lived not, I died not, but tell you I must, 
That ages have passed since I crumbled to dtst. 
This paradox whence ? 
This squalor, this splendor? 
Was | a king, or a silly pretender? 
Fathom this mystery, 
Deep in my history. 
Am Ia man? 
An angel supernal ? 
A demon infernal ?- 
Solve it who can! 


PUZZLES IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING NO. 140. 


279.—RIDDLE, 
Answer—Frog. 


280.—MYTHOLOGICAL NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
Answers—1. Juno. 2. Aurora. 3. Neptune. 4. Memnon. 5. 
Jupiter Ammon. 


281.—CHARADE, 
Answer—O-pinion. 


282.—HOUSEHOLD CONUNDRUMS. 

Answers—i. Because both are often (red) read. 

2. Because the sweets of either are very hard to digest. 

3. Because both are useful for the bells (belles). 

4. Because both are somewhat sheepish. 

5. Because both are expected to rise, and neither satisfies the 
public if they fall. 

6. Because both have such excellent recipes. 


283.—TRANS “OSITiCNS. 
Answers—t. (a)Stop; (6)Post; (c) Tops; (@)Spot. 
2. (2)Name; (6)Mane; (c)Mean. 
3. (2)Amy; (6)May; (c)Yam. 
4. (a)Tens; (4)Sent; (c)Nest. 


Nos. 279 and 281 were correctly answered by “M. C. H.” of 
Worcester, Mass.; and No. 280 by Mary Phayre of New York, and 
“S. J. B.” of Medford, Mass. 


These answers in rhyme, to Nos. 279 and 281, have been re- 
ceived from Worcester, Mass.: 
I rail at the railroad for stealing my name ; 
The fine horses borrow it, too, as they jog; 
Proud man, with his fancies perverse, does the same, 
And yet I’m the only original Frag. AMPHIBIA. 
The “ mystery ”’ is thus made clear: 
When thoughtless “ego ” has dominion, 
We turn deaf ear to sage and seer, 
Vaunting with pride our own O-pinion. M. C. H. 
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Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


BETWEEN THE GREEN CORN AND 
THE GOLD. 

Between the green corn and the gold, 
Between the dawning and the noon, 

Love, that at first was pale and cold, 
Waxed ruddy with the summer moon, 

And hearts beat high and lips grew bold 

Between the green corn and the gold. 


The primrose, precious key of spring, 
Unlocked the casket of the year; 

The flowers flew forth on rainbow wing 
O’er hill and mead and mere 

To woo the new year like the old 

Between the green corn and the gold. 


Between the gold corn and the green, 
Between the midday and the dawn, 
The summer woods have lost their sheen, 
The flowers have withered on the lawn, 
And love lies dead where love has been, 
Between the gold corn and the green. 


Love is not dead; he can not die, 

Although his eyes be veiled with pain; 
The woods shall waken by-and-by, 

The flowers shall blossom once again; 
And we—shall we not wake, my queen, 
Between the gold corn and the green? 

--Anon. 


WHEN SUMMER DIES. 


The jewel-weed hangs o’er the brook’s low line 
Its fanciful pockets of tawny gold; 
While the clematis stars with each shrub inter- 
twine 
Like a shimmering veil, lying fold on fold. 
The ferns bend low with an added grace 
And meet with the mosses face to face. 


Gay butterfly fleets in the sunlight float, 
Bound for the limitless anywhere ; 
From leaf-hidden depths, the locusts’ shrill 
note 
Swells and dies on the pulsing air. 
Daylight fades with a drowsy song 
In rhythmic waves from an insect throng. 


We miss the song that the bluebird trilled 
When Spring with a whispering voice went by: 
The wild-rose scents that the June days filled, 
When earth smiled back to a cloudless sky. 
The maize fjeld’s tassels toss to and fro 
When Summer dies and the south winds blow. 
—Katharine H. Terry. 


A FASHIONABLE PRAYER. 
Give me an eye to others’ failings blind— 


Miss Smith’s new bonnet’s quite a fright be- 
hind! 


Wake in me charity for the suffering poor— 
There comes that contribution plate once more! 


Take from my soul all feelings covetous— 
I’ll have a shawl like that, or make a fuss! 


Let love for all my kind my spirit stir— 
Save Mrs. Jones—I’ll never speak to her! 


Let me in truth’s fair pages take delight— 
Ill read that other novel through to-night ! 


Make me contented with my earthly state— 
I wish I’d married rich. But it’s too late! 


Give me a heart of faith in all my kind— 
Miss Brown’s as big a hypocrite as you'll 
find! 


Help me to see myself as others see— 
This dress is quite becoming unto me! 


Let me act out no falsehood, I appeal— 
I wonder if they think these curls are real! 


Make my heart of humility the fount— 
How glad I am our pew’s so near the front! 


Fill me with patience and strength to wait— 
I know he’ll preach until our dinner’s late! 


Take from my heart each grain of self-con- 
ceit— 
I’m sure the gentleman must think me sweet! 


Let saintly wisdom be my daily food— 
I wonder what we’ll have for dinner good! 


Let not my feet ache in the road to light— 
Nobody knows how these shoes pinch and 
bite! 


In this world teach me to deserve the next— 
Church out! Charles, do you recollect the 
text ? 
—Unidentified. 


HIS MOTHER’S PICTURE. 
No; don’t take out the lines, sir ; 
Just leave ’em, every one; 
It wouldn’t be my mother 
If all the lines were gone. 


It’s well enough for young folks 
That never knowed a care, 

To hev their faces white-like, 
And ne’er a wrinkle there. 


But when there’s seventy years, sir, 
Left clear ahind one’s back, 

It seems to me like lying 
To cover up their track. 


A field that’s long been furrowed, 
- And ditched on every hand, 
No one would think of passing 
For new prairie land. 


And so, I think our faces 
Should tell out fair and true, 
Whatever care or tillin’ 
Our lives has bin put through. 


The heft of care that mother 
So long and late has borne, 
And sorrow’s share a-ploughin’ 
Has all them furrows worn. 


Why, bless you! when the fever 
Took all her children down, 

And not a friend or neighbor, 
In all the country roun’, 


Would lend a hand at nursing, 
Or even dare come near, 

To pass a cup of water 
Or drop a word of cheer, 


She tended ’em right faithful, 
Till six long weeks went by, 

And ’cept ’twas setten dozin’, 
She never closed an eye. 


And once—’twas in the spring-time, 
When father broke his leg, 

And for a month and over, 
He couldn’t stir a peg— 


She sowed along the furrows, 
And drew the harrow, too; 

And kep’ the work a-goin’ 
As well as man could do. 


And never sich a harvest 
Before or since has proved, 

As that one that came after 
The seed my mother sowed. 


And then o’ sore heart trials 
That all has got to bear— 
The partin’s and eye closin’s— 

Poor mother’s hed her share. 


I don’t just want a pictur 
To hang upon the wall, 

With roses roun’ the border, 
Atid gildin’, frame an’ all ; 


But somethin’ of my mother 
To tell me when she’s dead— 

Jest with them very wrinkles— 
To bravely go ahead! 


So don’t take out the lines, sir, 
But leave ’em, every one, 
For ’t wouldn’t be my mother 
If all the lines were gone. 
—Christian at Work. 


ENDURANCE. 


How much the heart may bear, and yet not 
break ! 
How much the flesh may suffer and not die! 
I question much if any pain or ache 
Of soul or body brings our end more mgh. 
Death chooses his own time; till that is worn, 
All evils may be borne. 


We shrink and shudder at the surgeon’s knife, 
Each nerve recoiling from the cruel steel, 
Whose edge seems searching for the quivering 
life ; 
Yet to our sense the bitter pangs reveal 
That still, although the trembling flesh be 
torn,. 
This, also, can be borne. 


We see a sorrow riding in our way, 
And try to flee from the approaching ill ; 
We seek some small escape—we weep and 
pray, 
But when the blow falls, then our hearts are 
still— 
Not that the pain is of its sharpness shorn, 
But think it can be borne. 


We wind our life about another life, 
We hold it closer, dearer than our own; 
Anon it faints and falls in deadly strife, 
Leaving us stunned, and stricken, and alone, 
But ah! We do not die with those we mourn ; 
This, also, can be borne. 


Behold, we live through all things, famine, 
thirst, 
Bereavement, pain; all grief and misery, 
All woe and sorrow; life inflicts its worst 
On soul and body, but we can not die, 
Though we be sick and tired, and faint, and 
worn; 
Lo! All things can be borne. 
—Unidentified. 


AUTUMN INTERROGATED. 


What can keep the leaves from falling? 
What can keep dull Care from calling ? 
What can keep the wind from blowing ! 
What can keep the cocks from crowing? 
What can keep off wintry weather ? 
What can keep old friends together? 
Autumn’s here with evenings chilly ; 

I must meet him willy, nilly, 

With a heart of griefs a shoal full, 

And a face exceeding doleful. 


Autumn! Thou appear’dst of old 
Robed in russet, crowned with gold: 
Now thy woods are drear and dim, 
Dank thy paths, thy prospects grim. 
Autumn, it is plain to see, 
There is change in thee, or me, 
Whose it is I cannot tell ; 
Thine belike, and mine as well. 
Subject one, and object t’other, 
Eh, my zodiacal brother? 

San Francisco News Letter. 
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DITOR Po R TFO 70. | GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
aie ee We No. 142 of GooD HOUSEKEEPING comes to its readers this crisp 
October morning, full of good things to brighten the lengthening 
7 2D, 2 
evenings, or lighten the dullness of a rainy afternoon. The season 
at Pest do mall which is upon us gives special interest to the article on “ Shoes, 
oe —__. | Stockings and Rubbers,” which finds place in the series on The ote * 
All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the Head the Hands, the Feet. This very useful and popular series, re 
Editor of Goop HouseKkg8PInNG, Springfield, Mass. by the way, will end in the next number, when the cuthor will re- 
Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- spond to several inquiries which have been received during the 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. f th 
The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each progress of the — 
k. issue of Goon HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has Halloween parties will soon be claiming attention, and that de- 
beenguns. > : | scribed in this number by Olive E. Dana, who writes very inter- 
This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are | teat h . _— . f h 
a invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, | estingly, may perchance give timely suggestion for others. : 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA Partoa, all rights in these being espe- | “Sundries for Home and Travel” is the title of Mrs. Kenney’s ; 
e! article in the series on Decorative Fashions and Fancies, which is 
e special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING wi written | 2 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— | Presenting so many pleasing possibilities in the way of ornament 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever | and comfort. The steamer bag and cushion, which are illustrated, 
n, we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such . ‘ = 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. with other things, are not only good for the use designated, but 
fe aceon | will be found handy in a thousand places. A 
’ = a. Remnneamn, | “Stenographers and Type-writers,” is from the pen of one who 
in Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousRKEEPING to the | . 
8 News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them | understands the subject pretty well, and treats of an honorable and 
filled. = = be pe —s by wp coogi companies: American desirable line of employment for young women, and something of 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., | . P . . 
be New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; | tS requirements. The fact that this branch of business has grown ; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News from practically nothing, 10 years ago, so that it now gives employ- 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co.,Cin- | : 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; aon to not less than 100,000 people, makes the subject _ of great 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News | importance, and those who contemplate studying for this profes- 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. : ll heir friend ill feel i ted i h is h 
aa St > : t _ Sion, as well as their friends, will feel interested in what is here 
Louis ; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., Sea | said, It will be found iil bathe i as int ti 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; said. wi € found very heipru » aS well as interesting. 
are — News Co. To “Do Something, and Do that Something Well,” is the title 
ontreal; oronto News Co., oronto an ifton, Cana 
of a paper by Mrs. George Rogers, which admirably supplements 
| in its line of teaching the one above referred to. These two papers’ 
CONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
| if carefully read and heeded, will be worth to many of our patrons 
‘ many time the cost of a year’s subscription to Goop HousE- 
That—All contributions for publication will be considered and d 7 P % 
e, passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- KEEPING. 
; ceived— _ Sara Sedgwick always writes interestingly for the young house 
That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the | wife, and her paper on “ The Tomato,” which gives some new is 
ne, subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper | ways of serving this popular vegetable, is well worth transferring tee 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— | to the kitchen recipe book for future reference. 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning | The “Bits of Intormation” which Georgie D. Runyan has “i 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— : 5 Hh 
That—Goov ut ten rE both in compiled for this number give in small compass a multitude of hs, 
nd numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put things which we all wish to know, but are not always able to think 


“ copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 


of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— | 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
rUtea Umat-the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity ¢f circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sen-e of 
the term— 

That—To xrite a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would equire more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be 2 ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—WritetsS who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communication’: All manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in ca se\et not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ ygttil called for.” 
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of at the time. 

In the guise of an entertaining story, Miriam K. Davis tells of 
“ Drawing a Lottery Prize,” and the old adage of “ Light come, 
light go,” has seldom had a happier illustration. 

“ Amateur Glazing,” by Frank H. Stauffer, describes one of the 
every-day economies, and details the method of operation, 3o that 
any one ought to be able to replace a broken pane of ordinary glass 
quite as easily as the whole could be filled with an old hat. 

The subject of “ Domestic Service and the Objections to It” 
is not by any means exhausted, much as it has been discussed; 
and Mrs. Campbell, in her department of Woman’s Work and 
Wages, gives another paper to the matter. In addition, her «e- 
partment has the usual sampling of correspondence, and of the 
Sayings and Doings of Women. 

The titles of the original poems will be a sufficient incentive for 
their perusal. We have, “Grandma’s Play,” by Mrs. C. H. N. 
Thomas; “Poetry and Prose,” by Mrs. J. T. Greenleaf; “A 
Home Forsaken,” by Anna Sawyer; “ An Autumn Day,” by Ione 
L. Jones; “ Mike’s Choice,” by Katharine H. Terry; “ In Nutting 
Time.” by Mary Clark Huntington, 
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THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. 
ComPILED Bits OF HOUSEHOLD FACT AND FANCY. 

If you can’t have what you want, don’t want it.—Puck. 

He is thy friend who speaks well of thee behind thy back. 

One building at the Chicago fair, it is said, will be entirely de- 
voted to pies. 
. You can’t teach an old dog new tricks, but you can buy a new 
dog.— Terre Haute Express. 

A cynic is a man who is disappointed because the world was all 
made when he got here.—Z/mira Gazette. 

Let us be of good cheer, remembering that the misfortunes 
hardest to bear are those which never come. 

“ Mamma, let me hold the baby, will you?” “No, dear; mother 
is afraid you might let him fall on Fido.”—Zifz. 

A pleasant household deodorizer is made by pouring spirits of 
lavender over lumps of bicarbonate of ammonia. 

Atrue American gentleman will make a better husband fora 
worthy girl than a dozen titled nobodies rolled into one. 

A cynic remarks that the average boarding-house keeper has 
never been able to find the store that keeps good butter. 

The day of promise is always at hand. It is the time of fulfill- 
ment that seems a long way off.—Mew Orleans Picayune. 

The fashionable pocket handkerchief is so small that such a 
thing as a cold in the head is altogether out of the question. 

A good substitute for buttermilk is a thin batter made of flour 
and tepid water, and allowed to remain long enough to sour. 


Edith—‘ It’s the little things that tell in this life.” Alice— 
“ Well, you would think so if you had two small brothers, as I have.” 


To prevent the juice of fruit pies from soaking into the bottom 
crust, wash the crust over with a beaten egg before putting in the 
fruit. 

“Mrs. Brown, how many eggs do you put in that cake; it’s so 
nice!” “Generally one, if it’s a good fresh one; if it isn’t, I 
take two.” 

Doctor—“ Have you taken any remedy for this trouble?” 
Patient—“ No, doctor, I have not, but I have taken a power of 
medicine.”"—Brooklyn Life. 


A miniature Saratoga trunk made of nickel, and intended as a 
bank for dimes, registering each deposit, and not opening until $10 
are within, is something new and unique. 


Make a plain cup-cake. Make a quart of frozen custard. When 
ready to serve, take the center out of the cake, fill the space with 
the frozen custard, cover the cake with the top, pack in ice for 
half an hour. : ‘ 

“Just like a man,” said a lady to the editor, as a male visitor 
went out of the office and shut the door with a bang. “ Yes,” re- 
plied the mild-eyed editor; “if it had been like a woman the door 
would have been left open.”— Washington Star. 


“ Well, Tommy, I’m glad to see you are getting along so much 
better at school,” said that young man’s uncle. ‘* You have gone 
a whole week without being whipped, haven’t you?” “ Yes, sir; 
teacher’s got a lame shoulder.”— Washington Post. 


” 


The best thing to give to your enemy is forgiveness ; to an oppo- 
nent, tolerance; to a friend, your heart; toa child, good example; 
to your father, deference; to your mother, conduct that will make 
her proud of you; to yourself, respect; to all men, charity. 


City dame (looking for country board)—“ Do you object to chil- 
dren?” Mrs. Hayseed—‘ That depinds, mum.” City dame— 
“Depends on the sort of children they are,1 suppose?” Mrs. 
Hayseed—“ No’m. Depinds on the sort of mothers they has.” 


In no place are the results of good social training more con- 
spicuously shown than in a public dining-room. Men and women 
of breeding are thoughtful and considerate of others. Hogs of 
either gender care for their own comfort only.—Mew York Press. 


Hide Tommy Sometimes.—Mr. Dashboard Poore the other 
evening invited a few friends to dinner. During the repast, How- 
ells, one of the guests, while roaring over one of Poore’s don mots, 
accidentally knocked one of those fashionable hock glasses off the 


table and it smashed upon the floor. No one seemed to take 
notice of the incident except Tommy, the precocious pride of his 
mother’s heart, who exclaimed: “ Oh, mamma, it’s one of those 
glasses we borrowed from Mr. Robinson, next door.”—/ewedler’s 
Circular. 


Mrs. Potts—“ Just to think of you talking to me in such a style. 
You, who used to swear I was an angel.” Mr. Potts—* Look here, 
my dear, that isn’t fair; you know it isn’t. What is the use of 
twitting a man about the lies he told 15 years ago? "—7erre Haute 
Express. 


Frugal housekeeper—“ Mary Jane, just try that custard pie and 
see if it’s sour.” Mary Jane—* Yis, maw, it’s a beginnin’ to.” 
“ Then we'll have it for dinner; if we keep it till to-morrow it'll git 
so sour your paw can’t eat any of it, and we shall have to eat it 
all or lose it.” ; 


Kate Field tells this about a finished product of a young ladies’ 
seminary: “She looked long and interestedly through the big 
telescope at the bright planet which the professor had told her 
was Venus, and then she said, ‘ Oh, isn’t it perfectly lovely! Now 
please show me Adonis.’” 


He—“ You wouldn’t be so extravagant if you knew how hard I | 
have to work for my money.” She—‘“‘And if you only stopped to 
think, you wouldn’t say such a thing. Just see how hard I had to 
work to get the bonnet. Why,I had to visit a hundred stores 
before I could find one to suit me.” 


“ Do you think your sister likes to have me come here, Jimmy” 
“You bet. You take her to the the-a-ter and bring her candies.” 
“I’m glad I can make her happy.” ‘“ Yes, and the young fellow 
what she’s engaged to don’t mind it either, for it saves him that 
much money toward going to housekeeping.” 


Arrange in a baking-dish a layer of boiled rice, season with salt, 
pepper and bits of butter, then a thin layer of grated cheese, and 
so on alternately, using cheese for the top. Moisten well with rich 
milk or, still better, cream, and strew the top with rolled crackers. 
Bake for 20 minutes, or until the top is a light brown. 


A man who has fully investigated the matter, says that there are 
only 40 primal jokes in the world, and that these have existed from 
the days of Adam. If this is so, the modern joke-maker ought to 
be praised rather than blamed; for out of these 4o primary ele- 
ments he grinds out a countless number of rib-ticklers, thereby, 
in many cases, supporting a wife and a houseful of children. 


Proceeding to Business.—‘ My dear,” said the caller, with a 
winning smile, to the little girl who occupied the study while her 
father, the eminent literary man, was at his dinner, “ I suppose you 
assist your papa by entertaining the bores?” “ Yes, sir,” replied 
the little girl, gravely; “please be seated.”—Chicago Tribune. 


Mrs. Riverside Rives—‘ My dear Miss Fulton, how lovely to 
see you here! Were parties very different in your day?” Miss 
Ann Fulton—‘“ Well, somewhat. In my day the girls wore one- 
buttoned gloves, and dresses buttoned up to the neck; now they 
wear one-buttoned dresses, and gloves buttoned up to the neck.” 


They do things differently in Constantinople. A German pho- 
tographer tried to get an “instantaneous photograph” of the 
Sultan, when the guard rushed upon him, smashed all his instru 
ments and took him to prison. His ambassador saved his life 
after a month’s imprisonment, on condition that he would leave 
Turkey forever. Yet that is said tobe a half-civilized land ! 


Many a person’s conception of what it means to lean on Provi- 
dence is as hazy as that of the woman in China, Me., who called on 
a local insurance agent the other day to inquire about a policy for 
her house. ‘‘ Ye see, square,” she said, “ we haven’t bo4-it- in 
sured for some time. We've been kinder trustin’ in the Lord for 
better’n seven year, but to my mind in these tinies it’s ter’ble 
risky.”—Lewiston Journal. 


To clean lace, fill a bottle with cold water, draw a stocking 
tightly over it, securing both ends firmly. Place the lace smoothly 
over the stocking and tack closely. Put the bottile in a kettle of 
cold water containing a few shavings of soap, and p.lace over the fire 
to boil. Rinse in several waters and then drain and‘ dry. When dry, 
remove and place smoothly in a large book and pr‘ess with weights. 
Very nice lace can be made to look like new by this process. 
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